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STATISTICS OF REGISTRATION IN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 1938 


By Dr. RAYMOND WALTERS 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


THANKS to improved economie conditions 
and to federal aid for needy students, atten- 
dance in colleges and universities through- 
out the United States continues on the 
upward trend, as shown in reports recently 
received from 577 approved institutions. 
They have 822,891 full-time students and 
a grand total (ineluding part-time and 
summer-sehool registration) of 1,259,973. 
As to full-time students this shows an in- 
crease of 6.6 per cent. over the correspond- 
ing 1937 enrolment, and as to grand totals 
an increase of 6.8 per cent. 

very state in the union reports larger 
collegiate aggregates than last year, with 
the Distriet of Columbia alone having a 
diminution in the total of its six institutions. 
The greatest gain over 1937 is in the West 
South Central group of states, where Okla- 
oma and Texas lead, and in the East South 
Central division, where the leaders are Ten- 
nessee and Alabama. In the populous Mid- 
dle Atlantie states and in New England 
the increases are more than 3 per cent. 

As a special feature, made timely by the 
Diggers unemployment report to President 
Roosevelt, a study has been made of the 
‘hanges in enrolment of women in Ameri- 
‘an colleges and universities. This indi- 
cates that the attendance of women students 
taking liberal arts courses in representa- 
tive institutions has recently been increas- 
ing more rapidly than the attendance of 


liberal arts men students, but that for the 
whole decade, 1928 to 1938, the number and 
‘atio of women students have not advanced 
markedly in comparison with men students. 

There is summarized also a symposium 
by distinguished leaders in the field of 
women’s education respecting collegiate 
enrolments and their possible bearing on 
the unemployment factors cited in the Big- 
gers report. 

In considering the increase of 6.6 per cent. 
in the enrolment of full-time students for 
1938 over 1937, it is pertinent to know that 
National Youth 
of an average of $15 monthly for work 
performed at the institution by undergradu- 
ate students and an average of $30 monthly 
for work by graduate students are based 
this year ‘‘upon a figure equal to 9.3 per 
cent. of the total number of resident under- 
graduate and graduate students enrolled 
in the institution’’ carrying ‘‘at least three 
fourths of a normal schedule.’’ Last year 
the percentage was 8 per cent.; in 1936 it 
was 12 per cent. 


Administration payments 


sé 
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STATEMENT OF Basis oF THIS STUDY 


For some years this annual ScHooL AND 
Soctety study has been based on the list 
of institutions accredited by the regional as- 
sociations, as published annually by the 
American Council on Education. Inasmuch 
as the council has discontinued such publica- 
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tion, this 1938 study utilizes the similar com- 
pilation prepared by the Council on Medical 
{dueation of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. It includes universities and senior 
colleges approved by the Middle Atlantic 
States Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools, the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Seeondary Schools, the 
Northwestern Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools, the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the 
institutional members of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. All the 
colleges in the A.M.A. compiled list were 
invited to report their enrolments; nearly 
all responded. Of the 577 institutions re- 
porting, about 285 are also on the accepted 
list of the Association of American Univer- 


universities and senior 


sities, which is a national list. 

In Table I the classification is in accor- 
dance with the recommendations of a com- 
mittee of the Assocation of American Col- 
leges, of which the present writer was 
chairman. There are manifest advantages 
for comparison in bringing together data of 
institutions which are alike in organization 
and purpose. Should there be any misinter- 
pretations in the classifications of Table I, 
the writer will welcome corrections from the 
heads of the institutions concerned. 

Table II assembles full-time student totals 
according to the accepted geographical di- 
visions of the United States. 

Table III gives figures in detail for 30 
universities which have been included for 


many years in statistical articles in Science 


and later in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 

Table IV shows comparisons in enrolment 
for 1937 and 1938 in elassified institutions. 

Table V presents the 25 states having the 
largest aggregate enrolments of full-time 
students. 

Table VI gives a list of the 25 largest 
institutions of the United States reporting 
in this study. 

Table VII presents an analysis of fresh- 
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man enrolments of 1937 and 1938 in 516 
institutions. 

Tables VIII, IX and X and two graphs 
give data and indicate trends representing 
the attendance of women students in libera] 
arts courses as compared with men students. 

The tables differentiate between the enrol- 
ment of full-time and part-time undergradu- 
ates. For this series the full-time student 
is defined as a student who has completed 
a high-school course and is devoting sub- 
stantially his full time to study during the 
collegiate year. The student whose main 
time and attention are given to some other 
employment and who takes college and uni- 
versity courses in late afternoon, evening 
and Saturday classes is listed as a part-time 
student. The grand-total figures for 1938 
include full-time students, part-time stu- 
dents and summer-school students of 1938 
(deducting duplicates), but do not include 
extension and correspondence students, who 
are, however, recorded in Table III. It is 
interpreted here that extension and corre- 
spondence work is in courses not leading to 
a degree, whereas ‘‘part-time’’ courses do so 
count. 


SUMMARY AS TO TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 


Numerous boards and administrative of- 
ficers comment that they find helpful the 
ScHOOL AND Society analysis showing atten- 
dance trends in respect to types of institu- 
tions. The present figures reveal the fol- 
lowing: Of the 569 institutions reporting 
last year and this, 55 universities under pub- 
blic control have 18,686 more full-time stu- 
dents than in 1937, or 7.3 per cent. increase 
(as compared with 4.3 per cent. increase 
in this group for 1937 over 1936) ; 50 uni- 
versities under private control have 4,009 


more full-time students than in 1937, or 2.2 


per cent. increase (as compared with 2.7 
per cent. for 1937 over 1936) ; 355 separate 
colleges of arts and sciences have 10,921 
more students, or 5.3 per cent. increase (aS 


compared with 2.2 per cent. increase for 
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1937 over 1936); 42 technological institu- 
tions have 7,180 more full-time students, or 
9.7 per cent. increase (as compared with 
8.5 per cent. increase for 1937 over 1936) ; 
67 teachers colleges have 9,812 more full- 
time students, or 17.9 per cent. increase (as 
compared with 0.9 per cent. increase for 
1937 over 1936). 

Normal schools and separate junior col- 
leves are not included in this report. The 
American Association of Junior Colleges re- 
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ports each January regarding its member- 
ship. Last January the total enrolments 
reported for 1937-38 in 553 junior colleges 
were 136,623, as compared with total enrol- 
ments in 528 junior colleges of 129,106 for 


1936-37. 


SUMMARY AS TO GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 


An examination of Table II brings out in- 
teresting information regarding collegiate 
attendance and trends in the nine geograph- 


TABLE I 


I. UNIVERSITIES AND LARGE INSTITUTIONS OF COMPLEX ORGANIZATION 
(For both men and women, unless otherwise indicated) 








1. UNDER PUBLIC CONTROL 


Students Students Teach- 

Institution Full- All ing 

time Residents’ Staff 

Cc. C. of New York M.... 8,628 23,252 990 
Indiana: Wo ccccccwewe ness 6,007 7,758 361 
Loutsiana &:. UO. ..«sceee 7,901 9,831 350 
MeAWe )... e-s:a096 00 .& ware 2,931 3,639 187 
Michioan: S.°Oo wie sas 5,487 6,561 415 
Mun. U. of Wichita 1,964 2,409 2 
Ohio State Ge << csceie.s 13,148 17,106 897 
ORO Us se eeiccsaeeewars 2,965 4,444 233 
Oregon State Cy. ccc cece 4,254 4,955 268 
Penn Stat isc uciss 0058 6,404 9,750 1,440 
State C. of Wash. ...s0% 3,828 4,502 238 
State U. of Mont. ...... 1,939 2,701 86 
U. Of ARCOM oc. kcceees 1,421 3,228 94 
U. Of AISHAMS 2 .ccdces 5,117 6,582 325 
U. Of ATIBOBR <0 sss tc 2,612 3,056 188 
U. Of ATEGRSGe « . 6acéc< 2,602 3,309 196 
U. Of CRHTORIA. occc ccc 24,809 29,727 2,087 
U. of Cinciumati ...<.02 4,309 11,855 647 
U: Of COMmnane scenes 3,891 7,965 381 
U.. OF DOIRWRUO: 6.65064 931 1,385 99 
U. of Florida «0 .ss0«' 3,311 §,212 197 
U. Of Gegreie 6 ccucicesx 3,379 5,508 202 
UO; Of BOG. sosicaalckcvs oes 2,788 3,720 200 
). OF ‘Seen sao weaceme 13,872 16,534 1,749 
UE RO oe cee oti a ecant 5,901 8,662 §25 
. Of RGUMOe, cea aaicecs 4,353 §,253 256 
U. Of ROMGUGEP 6.ccci6c 3,326 5,563 293 
U. of LOWiaville® ..ceses 1,732 3,196 300 
Ul. OF Bema é..< << e-2ea< 1,863 2,470 193 
U. of MOrvyiand ..ccccs 3,596 5,308 629 
U. of MAGHIOOM 2.62.5 11,475 15,332 770 
U. of Minnesota ....... 15,148 23,758 872 
U. of Mississippi ...... 1,316 1,655 115 
U. OF MHGGGMET  oicacc ses 5,984 8,013 348 
U. of NeDRSSER. ..csc0cs 6,810 8,625 410 
U. Of Nevade iscccwces 1,005 1,225 81 
U. of New Hampshire .. 1,926 2,309 173 
U. of New Mexico ..... 1,266 2,203 117 
U. of N. Carolina 2... 3,507 §,223 284 
U. of N. BOROtR ..5cses 1,726 1,957 138 
U.. of Oklal@ma@ «..6..6- 6,156 8,173 314 
U.. OF Geee oc sew cuees 3,315 4,054 201 
U. of 8: Capes ...c.- 1,712 2,144 101 
U. of &. Demeee 2.506 < 762 1,169 98 
U. Of Tenmesee@e oc .c.0. 4,163 6,091 292 
UU. OF Sema so vscsceuex 9,776 16,669 518 
DD. Of TOMge. ...cecee es 1,791 2,942 133 
Us: GE QR dcsvoreonsais eee 3,916 5,174 192 
U. Of Vermiemet ... csscces 1,431 2,289 220 
U. of Virginia M ...... 2,786 3,909 329 
U. of Washington ...... 10,393 14,319 762 
U. of Wisconsin ....... 11,438 15,054 568 
U. of Wyoming .......% 1,968 2,797 160 
WOSMe Uo ase ees d oa cace 5,468 12,159 Tti 
West Virginia U. ....... 2,784 3,766 240 
ROCAIR oa ocd a psacs, vccra eres 273,291 396,450 22,255 


2. UNDER PRIVATE CONTROL 





Students Students Teach- 
Institution Full- All ing 
time Residents’ Staff 
Peet CB oasis vale cae 2,129 3,319 257 
pO Se eee 6,470 11,319 593 
Brigham Young U. ..... 2,215 2,967 124 
| ere 1,577 1,713 169 
Catholic U. of America.. 1,487 3,292 275 
CINE Ul; BERGSe ¢ weweces 341 559 44 
CHIE, 6 cneesceane 14,980 28,446 3,325 
CUNO Ge sitccesecdees 6,890 8,595 1,020 
CRGINEIOM Un 6c ect cwnes 1,418 1,949 221 
Pg ae are 2,473 2,473 258 
DIO PRE BP 6 ck ccsieewede 2,431 5,866 198 
BIPM Ols abe eeece cums 1,277 1,982 100 
MO. wikiacbe-4.c se dees 3,376 6,115 386 
MEE. cctccuaswedes 1,253 1,905 254 
Poragnam U. BF cccccess 3,534 7,407 404 
Georgetown U. M ...... 1,633 2,390 485 
George Washington 1,566 6,404 340 
ii, 8 errs 8,583 11,137 1,956 
POE OR: ek icacuwcgees 1,29% 2,059 247 
Johns Hopkins ........ 2, 5,780 674 
pr | DOA ee 1,! 2,139 179 
PRG, BEE oc 6 bce ewe e 3, 4,718 710 
RMON EM ews beceees ¢ 2,214 145 
MEBVOUGCIS oc ce coc scene 3, 4,460 385 
INOW BOEM Oe viccecceses 4,2! 38,744 2,096 
WOFtKWESIGET 2c cccceces 5, 18,397 816 
iyo Gres 2, 6§ 2,691 315 
CR iaiaaeweevaewe e 1,368 91 
pS POE cr ere 3,2 4,082 32h 
St. John’s U., N. Y 5,9% 7,604 317 
Sg Se ee + 6,811 777 
Southern Methodist U. .. i, 3,551 164 
OS eer err re 4,135 4,759 679 
PINNMOUIN®. isc sé Se emesis 6,264 8,256 557 
go Se arr ca ie 5,826 9,255 745 
po errr re re 2,931 4,816 476 
UW. OF BORA .ccccccccs 1,610 4,791 510 
Ue GF Gee cc cwceces 6,212 10,646 822 
UGE FN bes adas css 1,863 4,277 257 
UE, GE EORNOES 6 ot occ wae 1,859 3,905 189 
U. of Notre Dame M.... 3,114 4,063 223 
U. of Pennsylvania 7,151 14,590 1,530 
U. of Pittsburgh ....... 6.199 11,741 986 
U. of Richmond ....... 098 1,636 85 
U.. GF Hochester  .cccscs 2,326 3,128 407 
U. of Southern California 5.043 15,487 583 
VAMGOPONE ccc cee eenee 1,740 1,740 368 
Washington ...ccccecss 3,212 4,138 450 
Western Reserve ....... 3,106 10,224 723 
We osc StRcdeeeerawes 5,298 5,298 684 
WOE) kcisewn ecards 184,569 339,206 27,924 
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TABLE I—( Continued) 


II. COLLEGES OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
(For men and women, and privately controlled unless otherwise indicated. 
Pub. = Publicly controlled. M=Men. W-= Women) 





Students Students Teach- 
Full- All ing 
time Residents Staff 


Students Students Teach- 
Full- All ing 
Residents 


Institution Institution 


time Staff 


Adelphi W 

Agnes Scott 
Alabama C. Pub. 
Albany 

Albertus Magnus W 
Albion 

Albright 

Alfred U. 
Allegheny 

Alma 

American Int. 
American U., 
Amherst 

Antioch 

Arkansas S. 
Augustana, III. 
Augustana, S. 
Aurora 

Baker U. 
Baldwin-Wallace 
sates 

Baylor U. 

Beloit 

Bennington W 
Berea 

Bethany, Kans. 
Bethany, W. Va. 
Bethel 
Birmingham-Southern 
Blue Mountain 
sowdoin M 

Bowling Green Pub. 
Bradley Polytech. In. 
Brenau W 
Bridgewater 
Brooklyn C. Pub. 
Bryn Mawr W 
Bucknell U. 

Butler U. 

‘alvin 

‘anisius M 

‘apital U. 

‘arleton 

‘arroll, Mont. J 
‘arroll, Wis. 
‘arson-Newman 
‘arthage 

‘atawba 

‘entenary 

‘entral 

‘entral Y. M. C. A. 
‘entre 

‘*hapman 

‘itadel Pub. 

Narke C. W 

‘oe 

‘oker 

‘olby 

‘olgate M 

‘ of Charleston Pub. 
‘..of Chestnut Hill, W 
’. of Emporia 

‘ of Idaho 


~ 


‘.of Misericordia W .... 
‘of Mt. St. Vincent W.. 


‘. of Notre Dame W 
‘. of Puget Sound 


alent an tiantian tt atte tat att te ee ee 


‘ of Medical Evangelists. 


. of New Rochelle W ... 


1,906 
885 
745 

1,267 
970 
564 


. of St. Benedict W .... 

. of St. Catherine W 

.. of St. Elizabeth W ... 

.of St. Mary-of-the Wa- 
satch W 


’. of St. Teresa W 

.. of St. Thomas M 

*. of the Holy Names W. 
*. of the Pacific 

“. of the Sacred Heart W 
’. of Wooster 
Colorado C. 

Columbia C., Ia. M 
Concordia 

Connecticut C. W. 
Connecticut 8. C. Pub. 
Converse W 

Cornell C. of Ia. 
Culver-Stockton 
Dakota-Wesleyan 
Davidson M 

Denison U. 

De Pauw 

Dickinson 

Doane 

Drew U. 

Drury 

Duquesne U. 
D’Youville W 
Earlham 

Elmhurst 

Elmira W 

Emmanuel W 

Emory & Henry 
Erskine 

Evansville 

Fisk U. 

Florida Southern 
Florida S. C. for W. Pub. 
Franklin C. of Ind. 
Franklin & Marshall M.. 
Fresno 8. C. Pub. 
Friends U. 

Furman U. 

Geneva 

Georgetown 

Georgia S. C. for W. Pub. 
Georgia S. W’s C. Pub... 
Georgian Court W 
Gettysburg M 
Gonzaga U. M 

Good Counsel 
Goucher W 
Greensboro W 
Grinnell 

Grove City C. 
Guilford 

Gustavus Adolphus 
Hamilton M 

Hamline U. 
Hampden-Sydney M 
Hanover 
Hardin-Simmons U. 
Hastings 

Haverford M 
Heidelberg 

Hendrix 


237 
623 
405 


95 
331 
354 
700 
320 
297 
366 
988 
704 
415 
495 
741 

1,040 
375 
609 
22% 
386 
664 
873 

1,373 
587 
249 
351 
363 

1,320 
327 
401 
353 
355 
478 
309 
367 
365 
438 
550 

1,766 
346 
885 

1,802 
333 
899 
570 
329 

1,495 
331 
152 
661 
854 
217 
632 
348 
744 
911 
352 
517 
444 
645 
351 
354 
618 
569 
327 
315 
376 


1,393 
588 
251 
396 
373 

3,823 
327 
428 
365 
362 
478 
376 
367 
691 
634 
980 

2,471 
371 
898 

2,167 
519 

1,122 
911 
612 

2,688 
371 
301 
701 

1,22 
217 
643 
348 
760 
992 
382 
520 
446 
653 
351 
354 

1,014 
715 
327 
318 
379 
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TABLE I—( Continued) 





Institution 


Tunter C. Pub. We scree 
untingdon C. W ......- 

| TS ere ee To ce 
Illinois Wesleyan ...... 
Immaculata W ...--cee. 
Immaculate Heart W ... 
Incarnate Word W ..... 
Iowa Wesleyan .......-.- 
es Millikin U. ...... 

J STOWR .ccccceesses 
John B. Stetson U. 122s 
John Carroll U. M ....+% 
J 


e Erle W .ccscesses 


l © POPest .ccscvewedcss 


La Salle C. M ..ccccece 


FORCE «ae vteedeeises 


Lebanon Valley ........- 


Lenoir-Rhyne .....eececes 


CStONE. Te ive uces ous 


I lenwded We. devas 
] BOM: é.icisrwc memes eeee 
Loretto Heights W ..... 


LYNCHDGEE. <svaccveewce e 


| 


Manchester 


DEATIOUGO! coo o-eccceie ees 
Marshall Pel. ..cacevs* 
Mary Baldwin W ...... 
Marygrove W ...cccces ° 


Mary Hardin-Baylor .... 


VI 


Mercer U. 


Middlebury 
Mills W 
Millsaps 


Mississippi Cc 





} 
Howard Cy. .4<ss0«e408 es 
] 


Lincoln Memorial U. ... 
Lincoln Ui, BAG. 0% seas 
I pi) Gig Ie ee wie se ea 


| 
MRCRIONIOD 5.66 sa bw oxelece 
MacMurray ©. We oisasse 


Manhattan M ....c..e<. 


fOrylibGree We 6 a66cs ee 
Marymount, Kans. W... 
Marymount, N. Y. W... 
Maryville, Tenn. .....e. 
Marywood We ..s0-cees ° 
Mercyhurst, Wo... se ciacc 
Meredith. W oa.< cuis.ecee 
Milwaukee-Downer ..... 


Students 
All 
Residents 


609 


365 


1,014 


739 
254 
531 


363 


4,224 


309 
211 

624 
940 
170 


369 


451 


710 


535 
964 
426 


ate 


dda 


614 
33 


454 


550 
243 


504 


229 


ode 
649 
467 


326 


on 


666 


690 


1,185 
1.317 
413 
2,677 
320 


so02 


510 
256 
316 
197 
780 
882 
730 
325 
562 


1,441 


837 
709 
324 


526 


Institution 


Mississippi S. C. for W. 


M6 Seas ne eda es 4's 
Missouri Valley ........ 
PI 50 a wane we 
po) ee ree 
MISE ore 0.56 Kae 8 ot 0 
PEOTTEMOMIGO .n cc cccccces 
Mount Angel W ........ 
Mount Holyoke W ..... 
Mount Mary W ...ccacs 
Mount Mercy W ....... 


Mount St. Mary’s, Cal. W 
Mount St. Mary’s, Md. M 
Mount St. Scholastica W 


Mount Union .....cccee 
Muhlenberg M ........-. 
MuskiMSGM 2. ccc cece 
Nazareth, N. Y. W ..... 
Nebraska Wesleyan 


Newberry ..--eeeeeerces 


Newcomb W ......--«+- 


N. Y. S. C. for Teachers 


Niagara U. M .......-- 
North Central .........- 
Norwich U. «.-cccscees 
Notre Dame, O. W ..... 
COSTED. cccdscteseoeess 
Occidental ....-eceeee- 
Ohio Wesleyan U. .....-.- 
Oklahoma C. for W. Pub. 
CRW Ge eee to ee tie tos 
Cetera <.ccccceccrses 


Our Lady of the Lake W 


ee eer 
TE sii tenes Cakes eee 
PAYGONE ccccccceccvces 
Pembroke W ......--«- 
Pennsylvania C. for W 
Philling U. oc .cccsscces 
POMONA ..cccccccccces 
Principia ...ccccccscces 
Providence M ....cecsee 
Queens-Chicora W ..... 
TI WE cece s eee 
Randolph-Macon M ..... 
Randolph-Macon W 

[0 en ee ee 
WE WD ctceecsveuewen 
oe eer ts ee 
WeeemOne FF cc ceccctie ses 
WOOO We occéwdicecwes 
PE  ceeeccescucees 
Beeeery Wn cccscccccces 
pera 
Russell Sage W ........ 
St, Ambrose, BD cn cccwes 
St. Benedict’s M ....0- 


St. Bonaventure M ..... 


St. Joseph’s, Md. W 
St. Joseph’s, N. Y., W 
St. Joseph’s, Pa. M 


St Lawrenen O.. ..ceccce 
St. Mary of the Springs 

PS rr re 
St. Mary of the Woods W 


St. Mary’s, Minn. M .. 


St. Mary’s of Notre Dame 
We -civensdetae mae ais 
CE INOENGRE 6 Ke cesiuwes 


— 


Students 
Full 
time 


906 
314 
656 
473 
416 
414 
359 


mf 
391 
ATT 
235 
676 
500 
306 
484 
181 
431 
520 


672 


-—s—' 


— 


— 


_ 


Students 
All 
Residents 


1,074 


309 
641 
218 
899 
640 
298 


1,035 


1,297 


606 
583 
344 
595 
623 
716 
5112 
307 
518 
63 


672 


,770 
,195 


579 
200 
362 


154 


895 


00 69 we 09 SU to 
WD bo 
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ANA 
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oo 
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Institution 


st. Vincent 

st. Xavier, Ill. W 
Salem, N. C. W 
San Francisco S8. 
Sarah Lawrence 
Scripps W 
Seattle 
Seattle Pacific 
Seton Hall M 
Seton Hill 
Shorter W 
Simmons C, 
Simpson 
Sioux 
Skidmore 
Smith W 
Southwestern, 
Southwestern, Tenn. 
Southwest. La. Inst 
Southwestern U. 
Spring Hill 
Susquehanna 
Swarthmore 

Sweet Briar 
Tarkio 

Texas Christian U. 
Texas S. C. for W. 
The St. Mary 

Thiel 

Transylvania 
Trinity, Conn. 


Kans. 


Pub 


Tusculum 

Union, K 

Union, 

Union U., N. Y. 

J. of Chattanooga 
F Dayton 


f Redlands 
San Francisco 


I 

U. 

U. fr Portland 
U 

if 

l fF Santa Clara M 


Institution 


a ee ee 
Alabama Polytech. 


of Texas Pub. 
Inst. 


‘alifornia Inst. Tech. 

‘arnegie Tech 

‘ase S. of Ap. Science 

‘larkson C. of Tech. WV.. 

‘Nemson Ag. C. Pub. M.. 

‘olorado 8. C. of A. & M. 
Arts Pub. 

‘olorado S. of Mines Pub. 
VW 


int. ¥. 
Iowa S. A. 
Kansas 8S, ¢ 
Louisiana 
Pub. 
Mass. Inst. of Tech. J . 
Massachusetts S. C. Pub. 
Michigan C. of M. & Tech. 
Pub. 
Mississippi 8. C. Pub. ... 
Montana 8S. of Mines Pub. 
Montana 8. C. Pub. 
Newark C. of Eng. 


M. C. A 
& M 
’. of 
Polytech, 


2 
Ag. Pub.. 
Inst. 


Full- 
time 


= 
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Residents Staff 


1,096 


Teach- 


ing 


— 


sora hy 
ONC Se 


_ 


tort 


Full- 
time 


Institution 


of Scranton M 

of the South M 

of Tulsa 

Upsala 

Ursinus 

Ursuline W 

Valparaiso U. 

Vassar W 

Villa Maria W 

Villanova M 

Va. Mil. Inst. Pub. M ... 
Wabash M 

Wagner 

Wake Forest 

Washburn 

Weaenmeron C. wc ckcsses 
Washington & Jefferson WV 
Washington & Lee M.... 
Webster 

Wellesley W 

Wells W 

Wesleyan C. W 

Wesleyan U. | 

Western C. W 

Western Maryland 
Westminster, Mo. J 
Westminster, Pa. 

W. Va. State C. Pub. 
Wheaton, IIl. 

Wheaton, Mass. W 
Whitman 

Whittier 

Whitworth 

Willamette 

William Jewell 

William & Mary 

William Smith W 
Williams M 

Wilson W 

Winthrop Pub. 
Wittenberg 

Wofford M 

Woman’s C., U. N. C. Pub. 
Yankton asiere 
Xavier, Ohio M 


Totals 


U. 
U. 
U. 


Students 


Residents 


298,032 





IIT. 


Students 
Full- 
time 


TABLE I—(Continued) 


Students Teach- 
l 


l 
Residents 


ing 
Staff 


INDEPENDENT TECHNICAL 
1. TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS 


INSTITUTIONS 





Student 
Institution 


New Mex. C. of A. 
Arts Pub. 

N. Car. S. C. of Ag. & Eng. 
Pub. 

Oklahoma A. & M. Pub... 

Polytech. Inst. of Brook- 
lyn M 

Purdue Pub. 


Rose Polytech. Inst. M.. 
S. Dak. S. C. of Ag. & M. 


Pub. 
Stevens Inst. of Tech. | 
Texas C. of A. & Ind. Pub. 
Texas C, of Mines & Met. 
Texas Tech. C. Pub. .... 
U. S. Military Acad. Pub. 
1 


U. S. Naval Acad. Pub. M 
Uteh 5S. Ag: CC. Pad. .... 
Va. Polytech. Inst. Pub. . 
Worcester Polytech Inst. 


s Students 
All 
Residents 


2,644 
7,596 


102,309 





Students Teach. 


125] 


ing 
Staff 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 


Ill INDEPENDENT TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 
2. TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Students Students Teach- 
Institution Full- All ing 
time Residents’ Staff 






ance, PMD. s.«<< vseis aes 479 975 30 
Alabama S. T. C., Jack- 

sonville, Pubs <<csccecce 582 1,768 42 
Alabama S. T. C., Troy, 

PEE. ccavsetanmnmeene 351 713 25 
\ 2 S. T. C., Fempe, 

Pub. icuuae ene Gea 1,226 1,638 72 
Arkansas S. T. C., Pub... 610 1,469 38 
Ball State T. C.,. PCM os 1,288 2,567 73 
Colorado S. C. of Ed., Pub. 1,486 4,216 95 
Concord S. T. C., Pub... 556 1,160 34 
Delta S: F. ©. Fem << 297 435 30 
East Carolina T. C., Pub. 1,157 2,003 57 
Fort Hays, Kans. S. C., 

POU. cxasicdvan@aseees 885 1,797 65 
George Peabody C. for T. 682 3,129 84 
Georgia S. T. C. South, 

POU .ss6ccuensmeeees 578 1,442 $5 
I] sr. 4 i, eee 300 300 oe 

rson S. T. C., Pub 80 O87 13 
I Ss I Carbondale, 

PUbi. vciceccramaeaeeea 1,833 3,087 121 
It. S. N. U., Normal, Pub. 1,963 3,287 186 
Ill. S. T. C., Eastern, Pub. 1,037 1,927 85 
Ill. S.T. C., Northern, Pub. 942 1,443 7 
Ill. S. T. C., Western, Pub. 937 2,292 76 
Indiana S. T. C. Pub 1,490 2,718 12 
lowa S. PR. C. POR. .cac 1,898 3,382 162 
Kansas S. T. C., Emporia, 

PODS i cs. ciscbvnnendens 1,573 3,076 125 
Kansas §. T. C., Pitts- 

burgh, Pub... vaac cs 1,282 2,589 108 
Kentucky S. T. C., East- 

Cl: FOO, xcs cw eee 924 1,857 yf 
Kentucky S. T. C., West- 

Of Fe acannacawees 1,378 3,361 106 
Louisiana S. N. C. Pub... 1,527 2,662 91 
Mi an S. N. C. Pub 1,863 3,065 183 
M ran S. T. C., Central, 

PUD. cscecngiscena nin 1,264 2,449 82 
Michigan S. T. ¢ North, 

PUD: 0:44 nno ek een 654 1,052 53 
Michigan S. T. C., West, 

PUGS... a4. <are ate eeenaer’ 2,285 3,403 201 
Mississippi S. T. C., Hat- 

tlesburg, POG cscs ccs 540 1,346 51 
Missouri S. T. C., Central, 

PRUs. .atpecenn eaebia as 1,064 2,484 66 
Missouri S. T. C., North- 

Cant, PUR: scce cues ws 855 2,091 55 
Missouri S. T. C., North- 

WOSl, POR: sc naecaoe ta 930 1,672 55 
M uri S. T. C., South- 

WERE, PUR so cnccumeces 1,385 3,185 70 


Students Students Teach 


Institution Full All ing 

time Residents Staff 

Montana S. N. C. Pub. .. 262 160 26 

Morehead S. T. C., Pub. .. 543 1,133 57 

Murray 5. TF. C.,, Ped. ... 867 1,178 52 
Nebraska S. T. C., Chad- 

TOU, FOUe édcaveveces« 437 852 46 
Nebraska S. T. C., Kear- 

errr 763 1,791 60 
Nebraska S. T. C., Peru, 

i) RR er ae 508 977 47 
Nebraska S. T. C., Wayne, 

PG akedonnas ete ss 790 1,533 53 
NM. o. & Te C, Peri... 823 1,146 65 
Sam Houston 8S. T. C,, 

NER ca ny Cac wrele 1,047 2,139 60 
San Diego S. C. Pub. .... 2,151 2,493 64 
Stephen F. Austin S. T. 

ae ee ee ee TAT 1,703 58 
BUR BUEn, 5 a Kaauaewes 616 1,060 49 
Sul Ross S. T. C., Pub. .. 320 910 26 
Tenn. S. T. C., Johnson 

Oe ee ree 604 1,274 42 
Tenn. S. T. C., Memphis, 

ae ree 756 1,105 35 
Tenn. S. T. C., Murfrees- 

| errr 709 709 38 
Texas S. T. C., East, Pub. 1,502 3,140 103 
Texas S.T. C., North, Pub. 2,395 4,943 110 
Texas S. T. C., South 

Weee, FUG vecsccenes 1,257 3,175 61 
Texas S. T. C., West, Pub. 1,021 2,009 70 
Va. S. T. C., Farmville, 

PM covers wee eae we 847 1,198 50 
Va. S. T. C., Fredericks 

De POO 6 nse ce aw eis 1,164 1,584 46 
Va. S. T. C., Radford, Pub. 179 1,150 46 
Wash. C. of Ed., Ellens- 

oie ae oe ee 686 1,121 50 
Wash. C. of Ed., Belling 

2 re 898 1,803 58 
Wash. S. N. S., Cheney, 

fe |S OR Soar eet ena 888 1,750 51 
Western S. C. of Colo., 

DN iiona.0.ckk eae ae 378 791 27 
Wisc. S. T. C., La Crosse, 

| eee ee ee 782 1,153 50 
Wisc. S. T. C., Milwaukee, 

DS a cadena apm eas 1,452 2,819 93 
Wire SF C Oshkosh, 

MEM 66 ce eh aes enue a 793 1,483 0 
Wise, SS. T. C River 

Pare PRO. bisa eaweee 717 1,027 11 
Wise. S. T. C., Superior, 

EOE cs aciasuaacente eas 855 1,560 57 

WS kia cess .... 66,738 127,976 4,630 





ical divisions of the United States. As com- 
pared with figures of a year ago the West 
South Central group of states once more has 
the largest gain in full-time attendance, 
11.38 per cent., with other leaders as fol- 
lows: East South Central division, 9.37 per 
cent.; East North Central division, 7.37 per 
cent.; West North Central division, 7.11 
per cent.; Pacifie division, 6.99 per cent. 
The leadership in percentage increase 


of the West South Central states (11.38) is 
based on 77,350 full-time students who are 
attending 42 approved institutions in the 
states (given in order of percentage in- 
creases) of Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana and 
Arkansas. 

Second in percentage of increase is the 
East South Central division (9.37) by virtue 
of a combined enrolment of 42,492 full-time 
students in 44 approved institutions, with 





72 


the states in order of percentage increase as 


follows: Tennessee, Alabama, Kentucky 
and Mississippi. 

Third the East North Central 
Division with 7.37 per cent., produced by 
the 1938 full-time enrolments of 180,530 stu- 


dents in 110 approved colleges and univer- 


comes 


TABLE 
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sities. The states in order of percentage jn. 
creases are: Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsip. 
Ohio and Illinois. 

The West North Central division ranks 
fifth on this basis with 7.11 per cent. There 
are 99,097 full-time students in 82 approved 
institutions in the states: Minnesota, Iowa. 


II 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION SUMMARY 


Division and state 


» England 
Maine 

-ew Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


Widdle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


(3) Hast North Central 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Tllinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


West North 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


Central 


South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 


Florida 


East South Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 


West South Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 


(8) Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 


(9) Pacific 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 


Full time students Per cent 
change, 1937 
to 1938 


Institutions 





3.14 
6.14 


t++e+tetetet 


8,552 


155,786 
97,037 
9,494 


49,255 


161,643 
100,265 
9,999 
51,379 


180,530 
48,029 
25,109 
49,547 
34,507 
23,338 


+++ y+ 


168,132 


+++e++ 
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heehee eee 


6,436 
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38,850 
10,279 
10,609 
11,783 

6,179 


i as 


2,715 


160 
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» 
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69,449 

4,428 
16,884 
11,791 
36,346 
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Ore hood 


33,929 


3,925 
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South Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, North 

Dakota and Missouri. 

The Pacific group of three coast states 

ows sixth with an increase of 6.99 per 
in 37 approved institutions having 

In order of in- 

and Cali- 


74.392 full-time students. 
Washington 


erease: Oregon, 
ria. 
The Mountain states have 36,044 full-time 
students in 25 approved institutions, a gain 
6.23 per cent. over 1937. The states: 
Arizona, New Mexico, Wyoming, Montana, 
Utah, Colorado, Idaho and Nevada. 
The South Atlantie division has 85,408 
'!-time students in 84 approved colleges 
and universities, an inerease over last year 
165 per eent. The states in order of 
ase: Delaware, Virginia, South Caro- 
West Virginia, Georgia, North Caro- 
i, Florida and Maryland. The District 
{ Columbia has a decrease. 
The very populous Middle Atlantie states 
161,643 full-time students in 102 ap- 
proved institutions, an inerease of 3.76 per 
ut. New Jersey is first in gains, followed 
by Pennsylvania and New York. 
ln New England the increase is 3.14 per 
over 1937, with 60,850 full-time stu- 
dents in 41 approved colleges and univer- 
s. In order of percentage increases the 
states are: Vermont, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, Massachusetts and Rhode 
sland. 
ANALYSIS BY STATES 
lable II is drawn on for an analysis of 
states In respect to total population and col- 
egiate population. The four largest states 
‘seen to have similarly the largest aggre- 
rate enrolments of full-time students. After 
these there are interesting variations. In 
the list which follows of the twenty-five 
tates having the largest totals for 1938 the 
figure in parentheses shows the rank of the 
tate in total population according to the 
1930 U. S. Census: 
1. (1) New York, 46 approved institutions report 
,-65 full-time students in attendance this year; 
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2. (2) Pennsylvania, 46 institutions, 51,379 stu- 
dents; 3. (3) Dlinois, 29 institutions, 49,547 stu- 
dents; 4. (4) Ohio, 33 institutions, 48,029 students; 
5. (6) California, 20 institutions, 45,643 students; 
6. (5) Texas, 23 institutions, 40,492 students; 7. 
(8) Massachusetts, 21 institutions, 37,107 students; 
8. (7) Michigan, 16 institutions, 34,507 students; 
9. (11) Indiana, 17 institutions, 25,109 students; 
10. (13) Wisconsin, 15 23,338 
dents; 11. (18) Minnesota, 12 institutions, 21,636 
students; 12. (10) Missouri, 19 institutions, 21,- 
260 students; 13. (19) Iowa, 15 institutions, 20,- 
225 students; 14. (22) Louisiana, 9 institutions, 
18,414 students; 15. (30) Washington, 8 institu- 
tions, 18,123 students; 16. (12) Kansas, 18 in- 
stitutions, 17,830 students; 17. (12) North Caro- 
lina, 14 16,803 students; 18. (20) 
Virginia, 19 institutions, 15,576 students; 19. (21) 
Oklahoma, 5 institutions, 13,748 students; 20. (15) 
Alabama, 11 institutions, 12,715 students; 21. 
(32) Nebraska, 9 12,348 
22. (16) Tennessee, 14 institutions, 12,286 students ; 
23. (28) Maryland, 11 11,366 stu 
dents; 24. (14) 11,303 
students; 25. (17) Kentucky, 11 institutions, 11,- 


031 students. 


institutions, stu- 


institutions, 


institutions, students; 


institutions, 


Georgia, 11 institutions, 


Classifying states as to those which show 
the largest percentage of increases in full- 
time enrolment in approved institutions for 
1938 over 1937, we find the list to be as 
follows: 

1. Arizona, 17.12 per cent. increase in full-time 


collegiate attendance. 2. Oklahoma, 16.60 per cent. 


increase. 3. Tennessee, 15.81 per cent. increase. 
4. Delaware, 13.81 per cent. increase. 5. Michigan, 
11.63 per cent. increase. 6. New Mexico, 11.46 


8. Minnesota, 
10. Iowa, 


7. Texas, 11.23 per cent. 
9. Indiana, 9.49 per cent. 
9.47 per cent. 11. Louisiana, 9.06 per cent. 12. 
Virginia, 8.63 per cent. 13. South Dakota, 8.38 
14. Wisconsin, 7.94 per cent. 16. South 


per cent. 
9.83 per cent. 


per cent. 
Carolina, 7.75 per cent. 17. Oregon, 7.72 per cent. 
18. Washington, 7.62 per cent. 19. Arkansas, 7.48 
20. West Virginia, 7.29 per cent. 21. 
22. Wyoming, 6.96 per cent. 
Vermont, 6.51 


per cent. 
Georgia, 7.05 per cent. 
23. California, 6.58 per cent. 24. 


per cent. 25. Maine, 6.14 per cent. 


CURRENT TRENDS IN ENROLMENT 
In ascertaining trends in enrolment as to 
fields of study, probably the most signifi- 
cant indication is that of the choices which 
freshmen—and their parents—make. These 
choices represent more immediate popular 
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California 
Chicago 


Cincinnati 
| Columbia 


Harvard 
Illinois 
Indiana 

| Michigan 








College men 
College wome 
Engineering 
Law 


Graduate school 
Agriculture 
Architecture 
Art 


Dentistry 
Divinity 
Education 
Forestry 
Journalism 


Music 
Pharmacy Pear 
Other courses 23 363 997 
133 103 
24809 4309 14980 
Pe 6625 
6801 1066 
1883 y 145 


90797 
29727 


Part-time 
Summer session 
Deduct duplicates 
Gd. tot. Nov. 1, 


Gd. tot. Nov. 
Gd. tot. Nov. 
Exten. courses 
Teaching staff 
Administrative staff .... 


21019 


26562 


reaction to economic conditions than do 
the fields being pursued by upper classmen. 

Of the 577 
study, 516 supplied comparative figures for 
freshmen of 1937 and 1938 in four large 
fields: 
or business administration and agriculture. 
Their statistics, tabulated in the aeecompany- 
ing freshman table, may be summarized as 


institutions in the present 


liberal arts, engineering, commerce 


follows: 

In these 516 institutions there are 196.,- 
982 freshmen in the fields indicated, or 4.4 
per cent. more than in 1937. 

The total of 137,502 liberal arts fresh- 
men is 7,443, or 5.7 per cent. more than in 
1937. 


tutions considered, a trend upward after 


This discloses, for the specific insti- 


the liberal arts enrolment decreases of recent 
years. The gain this year in 360 separate 
colleges of arts and sciences is 5,078 fresh- 
men, or 7.8 per cent.; in 51 public univer- 


1020 


2263 ©1413 
1610 1013 
2466 —Ci.... 
299 
655 


1393 
1518 
281 
175 
2045 


222 

“481 

"148 

181 

ies aes 
539 230 571 
650 3 

8583 13872 2041 
270 1: 3 3066 
3897 204 9 987 
1505 484 861 314 

16534 5780 


2913 


3908 


5575 


11523 
10793 


1956 

14 

sities, it is 1,115 freshmen, or 3.2 per cent. 
In the 49 private universities there are 339 
fewer liberal arts freshmen this year than 
last. The 40 technological institutions and 
16 teachers colleges report respectively 557 
more and 1,032 more liberal arts freshmen 
than a year ago, which are increases of 21.) 
per cent. and 20.0 per cent. 

As to engineering freshmen, the total of 
28,376 is 427 more than in 1937, or 1.5 per 
cent. This is in contrast with the 10 per 
cent. increase of 1937 over 1936 and the 
17 per cent. increase of 1936 over 1935 for 
approximately the same institutions. 

As to commerce or business administra- 
tion, the total of 22,139 freshmen is 28° 
fewer than a year ago, a decrease of 1.3 per 
cent. This finding indicates a sharp check 
to the soaring tendency of the past few 
years as shown in increases of 33 per cent. 
in 1937 over 1936, of 14 per cent. in 1936 
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over 1935, and of 12 per cent. in 1935 over 1937, or 17.9 per cent. This gain, which 


in university de- 


1934 in approximately these same institu- 
tions. 

As to agriculture, the total of 8,565 fresh- 
men is 636 larger, or 8.0 per cent. increase 
over 1937. This resumes the upward ten- 
dency interrupted last year when there was 
a small decrease as compared with 1936. 
Karlier inereases in substantially the same 
institutions had been 10 per cent. and 30 
per cent. in the number of freshmen start- 
ing agricultural courses. 

In assembling and recording the thous- 
ands of figures in this study for prompt 
publication, time has not been available for 
a Statistical analysis of students registered 
in schools of law, medicine, non-professional 
eraduate study and other fields. As to 
courses in education, the tabulation of full- 
time enrolments in 67 teachers colleges dis- 
closes an inerease of 9,812 for 1938 over 


apparently prevails also 
partments of education and in teachers 
colleges not included in the A.M.A. list, is 
of interest as it follows a period of smaller 
enrolments among those preparing to teach 


in secondary schools. 


TuE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM AND 
COLLEGE-TRAINED WOMEN 


In his report to President Roosevelt upon 
completion of the unemployment 
last October, Mr. John D. Biggers pointed 
out that the influx of women workers has 
become a central factor in the unemploy- 
ment problem. The (as 
quoted in the New York Times of October 8, 
1938) showed that ‘‘the proportion of the 
female population gainfully occupied .. . 
remained relatively stable from 1910 to 
1930,’’ but that in 1937 there were 2,740,- 


census 


siggers report 
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000 more women classified as workers than 
anticipated ‘‘by adjustment of the 1930 


figures,’’—an  inerease in _ proportion 
‘‘oreater than would be expected from a 
projection of the trend of the preceding two 
decades.’’ It was further found that ‘‘rela- 
tively more women between 25 and 39 
years of age and fewer under 20 or over 50 
were employed in 1937 than were classified 
as workers in 1930.’’ 

It would be difficult, perhaps impossible 
because of elements other than statistical, 
to ascertain definitely the extent to which 
eollege-trained women are a factor in the 
situation indicated by the foregoing figures. 
President William Allan Neilson, of Smith 
College, has given the present writer this 
comment: ‘‘My own impression, which I 
cannot prove, is that the increase noted by 
Mr. Biggers is due to social causes and is 
affected by the college attendance of women 
very slightly if at all.’’ 

President Henry Noble MacCracken, of 
Vassar College, writes: ‘‘The present en- 
rolment trend in colleges seems upward, but 
the 
women does not appear greater. 
seem to imply that college women must learn 


positions open to college 
This would 


number of 


to accept positions at lower technical and 
income levels than in the past.’’ 
Dean Virginia Gildersleeve, of Barnard 


TABLE IV 
1937 AND 1938 CLASSIFICATION COMPARISONS 
INSTITUTIONS 
Totals of Full-time Enrolment 


Classification 1937 1938 
254,605 273,291 
180,560 184,569 
203,370 214,291 
73.888 81,068 
54,775 64,587 


767,198 817,806 


55 Universities, public 

50 Universities, private 

» Colleges 
Technological Institutions. 
Teachers Colleges 


Totals 


Totals of Students, Full-time and Part-time 


Classification 1937 1935 
396,450 
335,206 
294,152 
102,309 
125,483 

1,253,600 


367,419 
327,888 
275,127 
92,324 
110,562 
1,173,320 


Universities, public 
Universities, private 
5 Colleges 
2 Technological Institutions. 
7 Teachers Colleges 
Totals 
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College, makes somewhat the same point jp 
observing that ‘‘opportunities for women jp 
business and professional fields . 
undoubtedly been unfavorably affected by 
economic conditions. Shortage of jobs has 
tended to make men push women out in 
various lines.”’ 

Another angle is referred to by President 
Ada L. Comstock, of Radcliffe College: 
‘‘There has been a distinct tendency among 
young college men and women to marry be- 
fore the young husband has been in a posi- 
tion to support his wife. That fact has 
surely brought a good many married ¢ol- 
lege women into the workers’ group.”’ 

President Marion Park, of Bryn Mawr 
College, reports that ‘‘ Bryn Mawr graduates 
with M.A. and Ph.D. degrees have not had 
great difficulty in obtaining positions. The 
graduates with an A.B. degree only are on 
the whole finding it increasingly necessary to 
have some further training such as appren- 
tice teaching, apprentice work with social 
agencies, or actual professional study of 


. . have 


some kind.’’ 

President Frederick P. Keppel, of the 
Carnegie Corporation, commenting upon tlie 
Biggers report which ‘‘reveals the steadily 
rising proportion of women as earners,”’ 
said in a recent address at Cincinnati: 
‘“Women, though ambitious and active, are 
relatively less mobile than men even to-day, 
and this fact definitely operates to throw 
the responsibility for their vocational train- 
ing upon the urban university.’’ 


COMPARATIVE ENROLMENTS OF WOMEN 
STUDENTS 


The wide interest in the Biggers report 
has suggested as timely a study of thie 
changes in enrolment of women in Ameri- 
ean colleges and universities. Data are not 
available regarding women’s attendance in 
nursing, home economies and _ professional 
and semi-professional courses. As to stu- 
dents taking liberal arts courses, both 
women and men, abundant statisties for the 
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neriod 1933 to 1938 and limited but repre- 
<ontative statistics for the period 1928 to 
1938 are afforded by these annual ScHOOL 
anp Society registration articles. 

Table VIII presents a tabulation of lib- 

ral arts students in 1933 and in 1938 for 
°4() institutions, together with comparative 
percentage increases for women and men. 
In considering these large increases it should 
be remembered that 1933 was a low year in 
the nation-wide economic depression. The 
data may be summarized as follows: 

After five years of this recovery period 
the attendance of women in liberal arts 
courses in 240 institutions is 21.6 per cent. 
hicher than in 1933, while the similar in- 
crease in men students of the liberal arts 
is 18.4 per cent. 

The largest advance in numbers and per- 
centage of women students is recorded in 
the 45 publie universities under considera- 
where there are 26.8 per cent. more 
this year than in 1933; the similar increase 

i men students is 24.8 per cent. 

The smallest percentage increase of 
women students is in the 157 separate col- 
leves of arts and sciences considered, in 
which there are 17.8 per cent. more this year 
than in 1933. Men students of the liberal 
arts in these same colleges show an increase 
for 1938 over 1933 of 21.9 per cent. 

In 38 private universities the liberal arts 
attendance of women for 1938 is 19.9 per 

nt. higher than it was in 1933, while the 
similar men’s enrolment is only 6.9 per 
cent. higher. 

Table [X presents a tabulation of liberal 
arts students in 1928 and in 1938 for 24 
large coeducational universities: Univer- 
sity of California (ineluding Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and other centers), 
University of Chicago, University of Cin- 
cinati, Columbia University, Cornell Uni- 
versity, University of Illinois, Indiana Uni- 
versity, State University of Iowa, University 

Kansas, University of Michigan, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, University of Mis- 


Tion 
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souri, University of Nebraska, Northwest- 
ern University, Ohio State University, 
University of Pennsylvania, University of 
Pittsburgh, Stanford University, Syracuse 
University, University of Texas, Tulane 
University of Louisiana; Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis), Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and University of Wisconsin; for 
30 separate colleges for women: Agnes 
Seott, Bryn Mawr, Connecticut College for 
Women, Converse, Elmira, Florida State 
College for Women, Goucher, Hunter, Mills, 
Mount Holyoke, New Rochelle, Radcliffe, 
Randolph-Macon College for Women, Rock- 
ford, Rosary, St. Catherine, St. Elizabeth, 
St. Teresa, Simmons, Smith, Sweet Briar, 
Trinity (D. C.) Vassar, Wellesley, Wells, 
Wesleyan College, Western, Wheaton, Wil- 
son and Winthrop; for 7 Eastern colleges 
for women: Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Mount 
Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, and 
Wellesley; and for 5 Eastern universities 
for men: Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Prince- 
ton, Virginia and Yale. 

Table X gives totals of attendances for 
each of the years, 1928 to 1938 inclusive, 
for the foregoing 24 coeducational universi- 
ties and 30 colleges for women. 

From Table X two charts have been 
drawn: a bar chart which shows by the 
length of the bars the stability of atten- 
dance in these groups of 54 institutions; 
and a ratio chart representing the relative 
rates of change in attendance. 

The present writer ventures to summar- 
ize and interpret the data of Tables VIII, 
IX and X and the two accompanying charts 
as follows: 

In the period 1928 to 1938 inclusive the 
attendance of women in liberal arts courses 


Vassar 


inereased in substantially the same propor- 
tion for women in 24 coeducational uni- 
versities and for women in 30 colleges for 
women, the enrolment of 1938 being in both 
eases 6.6 per cent. higher than in 1928. 
This increase is less than that for men stu- 
dents of the liberal arts, which is 7.7 per 
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cent. higher in 1938 than in 1928 in 24 ¢o- 
educational universities and 10.5 per cent. 
higher in 5 Eastern universities for men. 

In considering the statistics for the 7 
Eastern colleges for women, President Neil- 
son’s comment is pertinent: They ‘‘show 
practically no trend because of limits set on 
enrolment.”’ 

As to the economic recovery period, 1933 
to 1938, the figures and rates of change for 
these 24 coeducational universities indicate 
that their liberal arts attendance of women 
is increasing more rapidly than that of men. 
This is in contrast with the findings already 
cited for 157 separate colleges of arts and 
sciences, where the 1938 attendance of lib- 
eral arts men is 21.9 per cent. higher than 
in 1933, for liberal 


arts women is 17.8 per cent. higher. 


whereas the increase 

The present writer interprets the entire 
data to indicate that the of 
women students taking liberal arts courses 


attendance 


in these representative colleges and uni- 


17 54 (Jo /f5¢ 


1933 fae” 1937 


YEARS 


L. 


versities has recently been increasing more 
rapidly than the attendance of liberal arts 
men students; but that, for the whole dec- 
ade, 1928 to 1938, the number and ratio of 
women students have not advanced mark- 
edly in comparison with those of men stu- 
dents. 
EXPLANATORY PARAGRAPHS 

In earlier years this annual study was 
limited to thirty universities chosen by the 
editor of SCHOOL AND Society and the com- 
piler as geographically and educationally 
representative. Many have requested en- 
largement of the list of thirty for which ful! 
statistics are given in Table III. Such 
enlargement has not seemed feasible. The 
following paragraphs explain certain sta- 
tistics and present other information, in- 
cluding for comparison the full-time enrol- 
ment at each university five years ago. 

In accordance with its official practice, 
the University of California reports its 
total as including its widely separated in- 
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stitutions at ‘‘Berkeley, Los Angeles, San 
raneiseo and elsewhere.’’ The total for 
all these this autumn is 24,809 full-time stu- 
dents, which is 1,854 more than last year. 
The erand total of 29,727 is 2,804 larger. 
Beyond this there is an extension enrol- 
ment of 13,770 and 995 taking home study 
courses, so that the ‘‘super-grand total’’ 
receiving University of California instrue- 
tion of all types is 44,492. The report on 
freshman enrolment shows 2,967 in liberal 
arts, 554 in engineering, 505 in commerce 
and 207 in agriculture as compared with 
corresponding freshman enrolment in 1937 
as follows: 2,779; 485; 469; and 203. In 
Table III the total of 2,828 in applied sei- 
ence is made up of 2,254 in engineering and 
574 in chemistry. The 231 students indi- 
cated in the term other courses comprise 160 
in nursing and 71 in librarianship. The 
official report explains that the figures for 
education inelude 1,416 in the Teachers 
College, U.C.L.A.; 57 in the liberal arts 
college and 804 in the non-professional 
craduate school at Berkeley. The 1938 
summer session total was made up as fol- 
lows: Intersession (Berkeley), 1,310; sum- 
mer session (Berkeley), 3,315; summer ses- 
TABLE V 

STATES HAVING LARGEST FULL-TIME ENROLMENT 

Rank in Rank in 

collegiate U.S. census 
population population 


Sinkes Full-time 

students 
New York ..... 
Pennsylvania 
llinois 


ssachusetts 
Michigan 


Ma 


Cle WROD DADS Cole 
Dt IW OID Cobo 





Indiana ....... 1 
M isconsin 1 1 
Minnesota me ee 1 1 
Missouri ...... 1 10 
1: ee 1 19 
Louisiana ..... 1 22 
Washington 15 30 
i msas ....... 16 24 
North Carolina. 17 12 
Virginia ...... 18 20 
Oklahoma ..... 19 21 
Alabama ..... 20 15 
Nebraska ...... 21 32 
iennessee ew 22 6 
Maryland ..... 23 28 
SIOORMON. <6 c.dce eos 24 14 
Kentueky ..... 25 17 
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sion (Los Angeles), 2,584. For those who 
wish further analysis, these figures are given 
concerning the separate enrolment of 7,911 
full-time students in the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles: Liberal arts, 2,334 
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men and 2,108 women; engineering, 286; 
chemistry, 17; non-professional graduate 
school, 734; agriculture, 95; business ad- 
ministration, 828; education, 1,416; special 
The teaching staffs at all the 
2,087, include 
‘‘minor members of the teaching staff.’’ 
Full-time students, 24,809; in 1933, 18,337. 

The 1938 full-time enrolment of 6,212 at 
the University of Chicago is 177 larger than 

There are 350 more 
The 753 freshman in 


students, 93. 


university’s institutions, 


at this time last year. 
in the grand total. 

liberal arts are 131 more than a year ago. 
In Table III the liberal arts total includes 
The 
fivures for other courses here takes in 718 
students in the School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration, 159 ‘‘students-at-large’’ and 
38 in the Graduate Library School. The 
enrolment of 1,602 listed as part-time in 
Table III is that of University College. As 
2,559 persons take home study courses, the 
super grand total of the University of Chi- 
eago is 13,201. The 41 listed under admin- 
istrative officers include ‘‘29 who have fac- 


students in art, education and musie. 


ulty rank and who are duplicated in the 
Full-time students, 6,212; 


faculty count.’’ 
in 1933, 5,414. 

Both in respect to its 4,309 full-time stu- 
dents and 11,855 grand-total enrolment, the 
University of Cincinnati this year has the 
largest numbers in its history. These in- 
creases over 1937 are 140 and 720, respec- 
tively. They are recorded despite enrol- 
ment limitations in engineering, commerce 
and medicine. As to freshmen the figures 
are 364 in liberal arts, 354 in engineering 
and 133 in commerce, as compared with the 
corresponding 1937 freshman numbers: 
299: 408; and 184. In Table III it should 
be noted that the figures of 1,448 in engi- 
neering include 283 students in architecture 
and that the term other courses here em- 
braces 264 students in the School of House- 
hold Administration and 96 in the School 
of Nursing and Health. Full-time students, 
4.309: in 1933, 3,698. 
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Columbia University’s total of 14.939 
students in undergraduate, graduate and 
professional colleges and schools this fglj 
is 297 larger than last. The grand tot] 
enrolment of 28,446 is 111 larger. Beyond 
this there are non-resident students esti. 
mated as 550 in special courses and 2.40) 
taking extramural courses, bringing the 
super-grand total up to 31,396. In Table 
III the liberal arts total of 2,812 is made up 
as follows: Columbia College, 1,788 men: 
Barnard College, 917 women; Bard College 
at Annandale-on-Hudson, 107 men. The 
education figures represent the Teachers 
College of 6,312 graduate and undergradu- 
ate students and those in New College. The 
term other courses taken in library service 
with 384 students; nursing, 172; ‘‘unclassi- 
fied students,’’ 167; university undergradu- 
ates, 113 men and women; optometry, 108; 
dental hygiene, 53. Full-time students, 
14,980; in 1933, 13,322. 

There are 451 more students in the 6,890 
full-time enrolment of Cornell University 
this fall than last. Because of a slightly 
larger summer school attendance last sum- 
mer, the grand total of 8,595 is 473 greater. 
In Table III the total of 1,104 given for 
applied science includes 191 students in 
chemistry. Under other courses there are 
embraced 474 students in home economics, 
280 in hotel administration, and 163 in 
veterinary medicine. The special report on 
freshmen shows 451 in liberal arts; 421 in 
engineering (including 97 in chemical en- 
gineering); and 413 in agriculture com- 
pared with corresponding freshmen in 1937 
of 526; 272; and 403. Full-time students, 
6,890; in 1933, 5,671. 

The Harvard full-time total of 8,583 stu- 
dents this autumn is 445 larger than that 
of a year ago. As to Table III these ex- 
planations should be made: The number 
indicated for architecture (which is on a 
graduate basis) includes some students in 
landscape architecture and in regional plan- 


ning. Students in chemistry are included 
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the liberal arts total. Students in for- 
estry are included in the graduate school 
ma The nine listed under journalism 
are graduate fellowship holders. The term 
ther courses here takes in 72 graduate stu- 
its in publie health, 27 special students 
doing full-time work in arts and sciences, 22 
junior fellows and 16 students in public 
administration. The deduction of 359 for 
those attending the 1938 summer session and 


bik 


the present academic year is the average of 
actual deductions of two previous years. 
The number of liberal arts freshmen this 
fall is 1,030; last fall it was 1,032. Full- 
time students, 8,583; in 1933, 7,911. 

The full-time students at the University 
of Illinois number 13,872 or 225 more than 
a year ago. Because of a larger 1938 sum- 
mer session the grand total enrolment is 
449 larger. In Table III there are 617 
students in chemistry and chemical engi- 
neering in the engineering total who are 
also included in the liberal arts totals; de- 
ductions for duplicates are shown. Other 

here means 387 students in the 
School of Physical Education, 100 in library 
work and 52 in landseape architecture. The 
1,749 indicated for the teaching staff in- 
cludes 48 who are also doing administrative 
As to freshmen the special report 
shows 1,480 in liberal arts, 672 in engineer- 
ing, 746 in commerce and 532 in agriculture, 
compared with corresponding figures for 
1937 as follows: 1,519; 712; 870; 508. Full- 
time students, 13,872; in 1933, 9,996. 

Continuing its steady increase of the past 
few years, Indiana University records 592 
more students this fall than last in its full- 
time total of 6,007. There are 909 fresh- 
men in liberal arts and 626 in commerce as 
compared with 814 and 579 respectively 
The grand total of 7,758 students 
is 815 more chiefly because of a larger sum- 
In Table III, the 


172 students recorded under other courses 


‘ourses 


+ 


l- 
WOrk 


last year. 
mer school attendance. 


are in nurses training. Full-time students, 


6,007; in 1933, 4,103. 
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TABLE VI 
LARGEST INSTITUTIONS 
Full- All 
Institution time Rank resident Rank 

students students 
Callermia. s.ccevie 24,809 1 29,727 2 
MEMCBOTA 6. cc ices 15,148 2 ? ? 
Ne re eee 14,980 3 28,446 3 
New York University 14,257 4 38,744 1 
BPN ca sige s 6 sas 13,872 5 5: Ss 
CORIO MUBIO so ccccccs 13,148 6 } 6 
a a 11,475 7 332 10 
i ar 11,438 8 7 11 
U. of Washington ... 10,393 9 + 13 
DS greta o: acanlen ae: Severe 4 9,776 10 16,669 7 
C. C. of New York ... 8,628 11 23,252 4 
REUNION o6re 00 ois 00 8,583 12 11,137 20 
L@GiISiIgQn® .. 2... ccc. 7,901 13 9,831 23 
Pennsylvania ...... 7,151 14 14,590 12 
ee eae eee 7,000 15 12,205 15 
Of a ee 6,890 16 8,595 - 
INGUUEBER oc cceceees 17 8,625 
Promeetk We visccec es 18 11,319 19 
WONGUO Lav cceueuces 19 7,596 
POU PEGEO - v5.0 s c0s 20 9,750 24 
gd ee 2 8,256 % 
2 CO a ree 22 10,646 21 
git ly 23 11,741 18 
ORIGHOMEG ...cccces 24 8,173 ag 
BPOORIVN cc cctues 25 12,882 14 
Northwestern ...... : 18,397 5 
. COHIOPMIA 2.208 ce 15,487 9 
WOM aa cha ae ab ke 12,159 16 
on 11,855 17 
Western Reserve .... 10,224 22 
fo) ee ee 9,255 25 


An advance of 756 is observable in the 
full-time enrolment of the State University 
is 5,901. The 


class includes 1,033 in liberal arts as com- 


of Iowa, which freshman 
pared with 993 last fall, and 128 in engi- 
neering as compared with 115 a year ago. 
In Table III, it should be noted that musie 
students are included in the liberal arts total 
and that the 230 students listed under other 
courses are engaged in nursing training. 
The figures for teaching and administrative 
staff are those of a year ago. Full-time 
students, 5,901; in 1983, 4,254. 

The full-time enrolment at Johns Hopkins 
University, 2,041, is 21 
year; the grand total of 5,780 is 237 larger. 
In Table III the engineering total includes 


larger than last 


27 graduate students in engineering. As 
full-time 417 


‘‘afternoon and evening courses’’ as distinet 


are recorded students in 
from part-time students numbering 3,066. 
Other courses here includes also 154 in the 
School of Hygiene and Public Health. The 
freshman report indicates 131 new students 
in liberal arts, 108 in engineering and 27 
commeree, aS compared with similar num- 
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TABLE VII 
FRESHMAN ENROLMENT 





Liberal arts 
1938 


1937 


Agriculture 


Engineering 


1937 193 


Commerce 


1937 1938 1937 1938 





> 


Universities, public 34,600 
Universities, private 22,396 
Colleges 65,367 

10 Technological institutions .. 2,546 
16 Teachers colleges 5,150 
516 Totals 130,059 


10,964 10,558 
3,524 we 
1,515 383 "4h 

12,718 3,531 3,883 

61 ‘ 1 1 

28,376 22,428 22,139 7,929 8565 


4,014 4,998 


27,949 





bers for 1937 as follows: 164; 134; 39. 
Full-time enrolment, 2,041; in 1933, 1,713. 

At the University of Kansas there are a 
few less full-time students and a few more 
in the grand total enrolment. The full- 
time figures this fall are 4,353 and the grand 
total, 5,253. The freshman report shows 
795 in liberal arts and 185 in engineering 
as compared with 826 and 213 respectively 
in 1937. In Table III the total for engi- 
neering includes students in architecture. 
The 325 students recorded under art are 
registered in the School of Fine Arts, which 
embraces music as well. The 91 students 
listed under other courses are taking nurs- 
ing. Full-time students, 4,353; in 1933, 
31503. 

The University of Michigan figures of 
11,475 full-time and 15,332 grand total en- 
rolment are 523 and 894 respectively larger 
than a year ago. As to the freshmen there 
are 1,041 beginning liberal arts courses, 435 
engineering, and 133 other courses, as com- 
pared with corresponding numbers last fall 
of 1,132; 368; 147. In Table III students 
in art and journalism are included under 
liberal arts. The 214 students listed under 
other courses are in nursing courses. There 
are 2,768 enrolled in extension courses and 
439 taking home study courses, for some of 
The super 
Full- 


which credit may be granted. 
grand total of Michigan is 18,539. 
time students, 11,475; in 1933, 8,261. 

The report of the University of Minnesota 
shows 15,148 full-time students this fall, or 
1,457 more than a year ago. As to Table 
III it should be said that the total of 2,066 


listed under engineering are students in the 
Institute of Technology, which  ineludes 
architecture, chemistry, engineering and 
mines; that the total for agriculture takes 
in also students in forestry and home eco. 
nomics ; that students in art, journalism and 
musi¢ are included in the liberal arts total: 
that the figures for other courses embrace 
the General College, 791 students; nursing, 
444 students; ‘‘Institute and Business”’ 
with 188 students; public health nursing, 
107 students; agricultural education, 4 
students; dental hygiene, 87 students; medi 
eal technology, 63 students; University 
College, 42 students; Institute of ‘‘Tech. 
nology and Agriculture,’’ 31 
‘‘Agriculture and Business,’’ 5 students. 
There are 1,733 freshmen in liberal arts, 
604 in engineering and 448 in agriculture, 
which may be compared with corresponding 
numbers of a year ago as follows: 1,658; 
627; 466. The report does not supply the 
requested information as to deductions be- 
tween those attending the 1938 summer 
session who are also enrolled for the present 
academic year. The reported grand total 
of 23,758 is accordingly not comparable 
with those of other universities and is there- 
fore not listed in Table IV. Full-time stu- 
dents, 15,148; in 1933, 11,292. 

The full-time enrolment of the University 
of Missouri is reported as 5,984 and the 
grand total as 8,013. <A year ago there 
were 5,589 and 7,618 respectively. The 
freshman figures are 766 in liberal arts, 395 
in engineering and 312 in agriculture, as 
compared with these figures last fall: 801: 


students; 
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5: 310, The engineering total in Table 
[{| represents 779 students in the School of 
\lines and Metallurgy at Rolla. The figures 

teaching and administrative staffs are 
se of a year ago. Full-time students, 

84: in 1933, 3,086. 

[he University of Nebraska’s figures of 
6.810 full-time students and a grand total 

' 8.625 disclose gains over last fall of 223 
ind 423 in these respective categories. This 
year the entering freshmen are as follows: 

heral arts, 612; engineering, 307; com- 
merece, 429; agriculture and household ad- 
ministration, 317. In 1937 the correspond- 

¢ fieures were: 614; 319; 489; 295. In 
Table III other courses inelude nursing with 
122 students and graduate social work with 
35 students. Counting 2,923 taking home 
correspondence and 206 taking extension 
rses at Lineoln, the super grand total of 

| receiving University of Nebraska instruc- 

n is 11,754. Full-time students, 6,810; 

1933, 4,546. 

\ somewhat reduced enrolment as com- 
ared with 1937 is indicated in the current 

port of Northwestern University. Num- 
bers of both men and women in liberal arts 
re about the same, although there are 820 
‘reshmen as compared with 902 taking up 
liberal arts work last year. As to other 
first-year students there are 79 in engineer- 
ng and 229 in commerce, in which corres- 

nding numbers in 1937 were 97 and 250, 

spectively. The drop from 137 to 81 in 
urnalism is explained by a change by 


which ‘*students are not registered in the 
School of Journalism until the beginning 
of their senior year instead of at the be- 


TABLE 
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ginning of their junior year.’’ Other 
courses in Table III means speech, in which 
there are 324 students. The number of 
part-time students is reported as 9,148, 
which is fewer than a year ago. Full-time 
students, 5,933; in 1933, 5,548. 

With an increase of 404 full-time stu- 
dents, the fall enrolment of Ohio State 
University is 13,148. The grand total of 
17,106 is 821 larger than a year ago. The 
special freshman report shows 1,246 in lib- 
eral arts, 524 in engineering, 804 in com- 
merce and 629 in agriculture, as compared 
with 1937 numbers respectively as follows: 
1,190; 585; 924; 547. Regarding Table 
III it should be explained that students in 
architecture are included under engineer- 
ing; that students in art and musie are 
counted in the education total; that students 
in journalism are included under liberal 
arts; that the agriculture number includes 
some students in forestry; and that the 
term other courses here comprehends stu- 
dents in arts-eduecation, nursing, optometry 
and veterinary medicine. Full-time stu- 
dents, 13,148; in 1933, 9,335. 

The University of Pennsylvania full-time 
registration of 7,151 this autumn is 136 
larger than that of 1937, and the grand 
total of 14,590 is 436 larger. In the fresh- 
man class there are 342 men and 213 women 
starting liberal arts courses, 133 in engi- 
neering and 533 in commerce, as compared 
with corresponding figures a year ago as 
follows: 391; 243; 86; 545. In Table III 
the engineering total includes 46 students 
in chemistry and 148 in chemical engineer- 
ing. In the figures for medicine, 200 are 


VIII 


LIBERAL ARTS ATTENDANCE, 1933, 1938 


WOMEN AND M 





EN STUDENTS 


Women Men 
¢ ‘ Per cent ne 2 Per cent. 
93% 3§ r 7 933 938 : 
1933 19 ineroane 19 19 increase 
> Public: universities oi. csc cccces cwee ela 27,575 34,976 26.8 37,191 16,433 24.8 
38 Private UVORSITIOE 65 occa nandaccavece 16,820 20,166 19.9 32.369 34,598 6.9 
lo” Separate colleges of arts and sciences.. 30,110 35,465 ye. 37,391 15,573 21.9 
AMD) TAIRA St tier dy tea er on rcs eee an ea 74,505 


90,607 


21.6 106,951 126,604 18.4 
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TABLE IX 


LIBERAL ARTS ATTENDANCE, 1928, 1938 
WOMEN AND MEN STUDENTS 


1928 


24 Coeducational universities 

30 Separate colleges for women 
7 Eastern colleges for women 
5 Eastern universities for men 


in the Graduate School of Medicine. There 
are eleven students in landseape architec- 
ture and eight graduate architectural stu- 
dents counted in the total for architecture. 
Of the commerce total indicated, 1,969 are 
in the Wharton School (the oldest school of 
this type in the United States) and 139 in 
the Graduate Course in Business Adminis- 
tration. The number given for education 
includes 74 graduate students. The total 
for other courses is made up of 196 in veter- 
inary medicine, 168 in the Nurses Training 
School, 87 in the Pennsylvania School of 
Social Work, and 45 taking oral hygiene. 
The part-time enrolment of 6,498 includes 
3,205 in the Evening School; 1,124 in Col- 
lege Collateral Courses; 961 in edueation 
(of whom 391 are graduate students) ; 889 
in the Graduate School: 195 in the Penn- 
sylvania School of Social Work; and the 
remainder in other courses. Full-time stu- 
dents, 7,151; in 1933, 6,402. 

A trifle higher than a year ago is the full- 
time enrolment of 6,199 at the University 
of Pittsburgh; the grand total of 11,741 is 
748 higher. The division of freshmen is 
recorded as follows: liberal arts, 694; en- 
vineering, 296; commerce, 232. The cor- 
responding figures for 1937 were 704; 305; 
244. In Table III the total listed for en- 
cineering takes in 205 students in ‘‘mines.”’ 
The 485 students in edueation are in upper 
the 
vears are taken in the liberal arts college. 
Other here means the Graduate 
School of Applied Social Science, 152 stu- 
dents, and retail training, 24 students. 
Full-time students, 6,199; in 1933, 5,792. 


classes, as freshman and sophomore 


eourses 


Women 


Per cent, 
increase 


Per cent. 


; 1928 
increase 


1938 


41,414 44,610 7.7 


6.6 
6.6 


9,709 


10,733 

While limiting its liberal arts and grady- 
ate enrolment, Princeton University this 
fall admitted more engineering students 
than formerly, with the consequence that 
the total of 2,691 students is the largest in 
Princeton history. There are 550 freshmen 
in liberal arts and 124 in engineering as 
compared with 553 and 104 respectively a 
year ago. Regarding deductions for dupli- 
eates in Table III, it should be stated that 
all those attending the summer session at 
Princeton are taking make-up courses. 
Full-time students, 2,691; in 1933, 2.568. 

The Stanford University report follows 


TABLE X 
FULL-TIME ATTENDANCE IN 30 WOMEN’S COLLEGES AND 
ATTENDANCE IN LIBERAL ARTS IN 24 COEDU- 
CATIONAL UNIVERSITIES 








Women’s Coeducational 
Colleges 


Women Women 





30,062 
28,964 
28,736 
26,903 
25.664 
25,504 
ry rae 
28,940 
30,458 
30,856 
32,044 


26,628 
27,262 
25,831 
25,050 
24,492 
24,659 
25,509 
26,774 
27,088 
28,330 
28,386 


44684 
44/610 





its usual style of giving all students first 
under liberal arts headings and again 
under specialized headings, with proper 
deductions for such duplication. In the 
lower division there are 605 freshmen as 
compared with 635 in the autumn of 1937. 
The number of women is now 1,197, as com- 
pared with the earlier limitation to 500. In 
Table III the figure for engineering takes in 
23 students in chemistry. The students 
listed under commerce are in the Graduate 
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School of Business. The term other courses 
here means undergraduates in the School of 
Biological Sciences, Letters, Physival Sci- 
ences. Social Sciences and Lower Division. 
The full-time total of 4,135 is 26 less than 
The teaching staff figure in- 
Full-time 


a year ago. 
cludes 146 teaching assistants. 
students, 4,135; in 1933, 3,328. 

The increase of recent years at Syracuse 
University is eontinued in the full-time 
revistration of 6,264, which is 187 more 
than last autumn. This advance is despite 
small decreases in the freshman class where 
there are 554 in liberal arts, 159 in applied 
scienee, and 362 in business administration, 
as compared with corresponding figures for 
1937, of 595; 151; 405. In analyzing 
Table III, it should be known that the total 
for art ineludes students of music and of 
the fine arts; and that the other courses 
total is made up of 419 in home economies, 
108 in the School of Speech, 94 in nursing; 
54 in the Wanakena Forest Rangers, and 
40 in library science. Full-time students, 
6.264; in 1933, 4,709. 

The University of Texas report covering 
the main campus at Austin and the medical 
branch at Galveston indicates a numerical 
cain of 702 students in full-time attendance. 
There are 1,324 freshmen in liberal arts, 328 
in engineering and 43 in pharmacy, as com- 
pared with corresponding entrants a year 
ago: 1,295; 344; 40. As to Table III it 
should be explained that the 377 students 
in medicine are at Galveston; that architeec- 
tural students are included under engineer- 
ing; that the figure for art includes students 
in art, drama and music in the College of 
Fine Arts; and that other courses here 
means nursing, in which 119 students are 
enrolled. The deduction for summer-ses- 
sion duplication is estimated upon the past 
average of 39 per cent. for such duplication. 
Full-time students, 9,776; in 1933, 5,955. 

The full-time attendance at the Tulane 
University of Louisiana, 2,931 students, is 


255 larger than a year ago. In the special 
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freshman report it is disclosed that there 
are 499 freshmen in liberal arts, 159 in en- 
gineering and 84 in commerce as compared 
with 1937 enrolments respectively of 410; 
129 ; 67. 


includes 111 students in chemistry. 


In Table III the engineering total 
Stu- 
dents in education and in journalism are 
counted in the liberal arts total. The term 
other courses here means social work and 
graduate medical studies. The part-time 
enrolment figure is an estimate. Inasmuch 
as the Tulane report fails to indicate dupli- 
cates between summer session and regular 
session attendance, the compiler is leaving 
blank the Tulane space for the grand total. 
Full-time students, 2,931; in 1933, 2.436. 
The University of Washington (Seattle) 
full-time registration this fall of 10,393 is 
761 greater than a year ago. The increase 
is recorded, even though the freshman elass 
is smaller. There are 2,110 freshmen in 
University College, 484 in engineering, 509 
in economies and business, 94 in forestry, 


61 in pharmacy and 18 in ‘‘mines,’’ as com- 
pared with the 1937 freshman figures of 
2,129; 551; 578; 138; 61; 23. In the Uni- 


versity College enrolment is ineluded stu- 


lad 


dents in architecture, art, journalism and 


musie. The engineering total in Table IIT 
includes 107 students in the College of 
Mines. Full-time students, 10,393; in 1933, 
6,398. 


An increase of 212 is indicated in the full- 
time registration of 2,786 at the University 
of Virginia. There are 545 first-year men 
in liberal arts, 80 in engineering and 152 in 
commerce. The figures reported last year 
for first-year students were 626; 85; 176. 
These latter included a number of transfers 
from other colleges; this fall transfers are 
not so included. In Table IIT the engineer- 
ing total embraces 170 students in chem- 
istry as applied science. Full-time students, 
2.786: in 1933, 2,269. 

Evenly distributed gains combine to pro- 
duce an increase of 120 in the full-time en- 
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rolment of 3,212 at Washington University, 
St. Louis. The freshman 
534 liberal arts students and 128 in engi- 
neering; last fall corresponding numbers 
were 484 and 122. As to Table III it is 
to point out that other 
Full- 


class includes 


necessary only 
courses includes students in nursing. 
time students, 3,212; in 1933, 3,295. 
Western Reserve University reports 3,106 
full-time students, which is 118 fewer than 
a year ago. However, the grand total en- 
rolment of 10,224 is 90 larger than in 1937. 
There are 420 liberal arts freshmen as com- 
pared with 494 last year. In Table III 
students taking courses in art, chemistry, 
commerce, journalism and musie are in- 
eluded under the liberal arts total. The 
following groups are comprised in the term 
other courses: Applied social sciences, 207 
students; nursing, 140; library science, 48. 
Full-time students, 3,106; in 1933, 3,357. 
An increase of 574 over last year is to be 
found in the full-time registration of 11,438 
students at the University of Wisconsin. 
The gains are chiefly in upper-class persis- 
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tence. As to the freshman class, there are 
1,929 in liberal arts, 476 in engineering and 
436 in agriculture, as compared with cor. 
responding numbers in 1937 as follows: 
2,020; 500; 383. In Table III the liberal] 
arts total takes in students in chemistry, 
commerce, journalism, music and_ phar. 
macy. Students in home economies and in 
forestry are included in the count for aeri- 
eulture. The other course designation here 
means the School of Nursing, which has 208 
students. Adding in extension courses the 
total of persons receiving University of Wis- 
consin instruction at this time is 26,539, 
Full-time students, 11,4388 ; in 1933, 7,375. 
Yale’s enrolment of 5,298 this autumn is 
77 larger than a year ago. The freshman 
elass numbers 855, which is four fewer than 
in 1937. As to Table III it need only be 
explained that the 255 recorded under art 
include students in sculpture and drama 
and that the 137 reported under other 
courses are young women taking the course 
in nursing. Full-time students, 5,298; in 


1933, 4,881. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


MINING INSTRUCTION IN WALES 

Ir is reported in The London Times Educa- 
tional Supplement that the relation of the Tre- 
forest School of Mines to the mining department 
at the University College, Cardiff, Wales, has 
again been made the subject of inquiry by the de- 
cision of the miners’ welfare committee to adjust 
the amount of the original grant to the school 
and to make instead a grant of £18,000, of which 
£14,000 is to be allocated to the provision of 
building and equipment for the teaching of 
mining. They state that having made full in- 
quiry they believe that the provision of the new 
mining department for university and research 
work should be made at the University College 
at Cardiff, and that the School of Mines at Tre- 
forest should continue to provide instruetion in 
The South Wales 
Coal-owners’ offered to 
£5,000 towards the maintenance of 


senior and advaneed mining. 
Association has also 


contribute 


the University Mining Department provided it 
is established at Cardiff. 

For some time the relation of the Treforest 
School to the University College at Cardiff has 
been a subject of discussion. The Miners’ Wel- 
fare Committee have more than once suggested 
that arrangements should be made for closer 
working between the two bodies, and in 1934 a 
scheme for the joint responsibility for mining 
education was drawn up and approved by the 
Glamorgan County Council and the College 
Council of Cardiff. In consequence the Miners’ 
Welfare Committee in 1934 offered a grant of 
£42,000 for buildings and equipment. Then fol- 
lowed in May, 1935, the appointment of a pro- 
fessor of mining for the new Mining Depart- 
ment of the University College at Cardiff, it 
that the department 
would be located at Treforest, which is the cen- 
In 1937 came the gift from 


being then understood 


ter of the coalfield. 
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South Wales Coal-owners’ Association of 
5.000, and the condition that the school should 
established at Cardiff. 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 
\ MANIFESTO has been made publie condemn- 
the Fascist position toward science. It is 
ned by 1,284 American scientifie men of high 
<tanding, ineluding sixty-four members of the 


National Academy of Sciences and representing 


hundred and sixty-seven universities and 


arch institutions. The manifesto reads: 


In an article entitled ‘‘The Pragmatic and Dog- 
Spirit in Physies,’’ which appeared in the 
30 issue of Nature (with strong editorial 

proval), wide publicity is given to the official 
position on science and scientific research. 
ssence the article is an attack on all theoretical 
cs, and, by obvious implication, on scientific 

in general. It introduces the official racial- 
of the Nazis to divide physicists into good, 
non-theoretical and ‘‘Aryan,’’ and bad, te., 
retical and Jewish. Similar notions have ap- 


in many popular magazines and scientific 
als in Germany, in the addresses and writings 
Minister of Education, of university rectors 
ans, of scientists and non-scientists. Apart 
: racial theories, furthermore, science and art 
subject to ruthless political censorship. These 
have found conerete expression in the dis- 
and persecution of over 1,600 teachers and 
tists (by the fall of 1936) from German uni- 
ties and research institutes (and now Austria 
| Italy, too), and in the restriction of higher 
ition to students having the ‘‘proper’’ polit- 
and racial qualifications. 
\merican scientists, trained in a tradition of 
llectual freedom, hold fast to their conviction 
it, in the words of the resolution adopted by the 
icrican Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
‘*Science is wholly independent of national 
indaries and races and creeds and can flourish 
uly when there is peace and intellectual freedom.’’ 
[f science, to quote the A.A.A.S. resolution again, 
to continue to advance and spread more abun- 
intly its benefits to all mankind—and who can 
tack that goal?—then the man of science has a 
ioral obligation to fulfill. He must educate the 
ople against the acceptance of all false and un- 


L 


cientifie doctrines which appear before them in the 
guise of science, regardless of their origin. Only 
n that way can he insure those conditions of peace 
nd freedom which are essential for him and for 


the progress of all mankind. 
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It is in this light that we publicly condemn the 
Fascist position towards science. The racial theo 
ries which they advocate have been demolished time 
and again. We need only point to the work of 
Heinrich Hertz in physics, Fritz Haber and Richard 
Willstiitter in chemistry, Ludwig Traube, Paul 
Ehrlich and August Wassermann in biology and 
medicine, all German Jews and all empirical scien 
tists. The charge that theory leads to a crippling 
of experimental research is tantamount to a denial 
of the whole history of modern physics. From 
Copernicus and Kepler on, all the great figures in 
Western science have insisted, in deed or in word, 
upon the futility of experimental research divorced 
from theory. 

We firmly believe that in the present historical 
epoch democracy alone can preserve intellectual 
freedom. Any attack upon freedom of thought in 
one sphere, even as non-political a sphere as theo 
retical physics, is in effect an attack on democracy 
itself. When men like James Franck, Albert Ein 
stein or Thomas Mann may no longer continue 
their work, whether the reason is race, creed or 
belief, all mankind suffers the loss. They must be 
defended in their right to speak the truth as they 
understand it. If we American scientists wish to 
avoid a similar fate, if we wish to see the world 
continue to progress and prosper, we must bend 


our efforts to that end now. 


THE SUPREME COURT DECISION ON 
EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL 
PRIVILEGES FOR WHITE 
AND NEGRO LAW 
STUDENTS 
THE Supreme Court, reversing the decision of 
the Missouri Supreme Court on December 12 
in a six to two decision, ruled that a state must 
give equality in educational privileges to white 
and Negro law students, and that the Law 
School of the University of Missouri either must 
admit Lloyd L. Gaines, a Negro of St. Louis, as 
a student, or a school of law must be established 
at Lincoln University, maintained by Missouri 
for the higher education of Negroes, to which he 

can be admitted. 

The majority opinion was handed down by 
Chief Justice Hughes. <A dissent was written 
by Justice MeReynolds and joined in by Justice 
Butler. 

It is held that Mr. Gaines was entitled under 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution 
to a legal edueation equivalent to that provided 


for white students and that he had not received 
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“equal protection” of the laws by the offer of 
Missouri to pay his tuition in an adjacent state 
where there was no diserimination against 
Negro students. 

Hughes said the was of the 


Justice court 


opinion : 


that petitioner was entitled to be admitted to the 
law school of the State University in the absence 
of other and proper provision for his legal train- 
That it was admitted at the 
Mr. Gaines’s work and credits at Lincoln 


ing within the state. 
trial that 
University would qualify him for admission to the 
university law school, if he were found otherwise 
eligible. 

He was refused admission upon the ground that 
it was ‘‘contrary to the Constitution, laws and 
State to admit a 


Missouri. ’?’ It ap- 


public policy of the Negro as a 


student in the University of 


pears that there are schools of law in eonnection 
with the state universities of four adjacent states, 
Nebraska, 


resident Negroes are admitted. 


Kansas, Iowa and Illinois, where non- 


Missouri had established separate high school 
facilities for Negro students equal to those fur- 
nished for whites and also separate schools of 
higher education giving advantages substantially 
similar to those afforded the white students. 

that fact 


remains that instruction for law is not now afforded 


But commendable as is action, the 


by the state, either at Lincoln University or else- 


where within the state, and that the law exeludes 
Negroes from the 


it has established at the University of Missouri. 


advantages of the law school 

The question here is not of a duty of the state 
to supply legal training, or of the quality of the 
training which it does supply, but of its duty when 
it provides such training to furnish it to the resi 
dents of the state upon the basis of an equality 
of right. 

By the operation of the laws of Missouri a privi- 
lege has been created for white law students which 
is denied to Negroes by reason of their race. The 
is afforded legal education within 
Negro 


white resident 


the state; the resident having the same 
there and must 
That is a denial of the 


equality of legal right to the enjoyment of privi 


qualifications is refused it go out 


side the state to obtain it. 
lege which the state has set up, and the provision 


for the payment of tuition fees in another state 


does not remove the discrimination. 
THE NEW YORK STATE INQUIRY INTO 
THE CHARACTER AND COST OF 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


mecting of the 


At the annual New York 


Academy of Publie Education, which was held 
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at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria on November 17, 
Dr. Luther H. Gulick, director of the regents’ 
inquiry into the character and cost of public 
education in New York State, gave an address 
in which he outlined the findings of the inquiry, 

The report points out that the education sys- 
tem of New York was failing in many ways to 
meet the needs of children for an education to 
The plan of the 
inquiry to correct this situation, as outlined by 
Dr. Gulick, follows: 


prepare them for modern life. 


(1) Revision of the secondary school program 
by incorporating the seventh and eighth grades and 
adding two extra years beyond the twelfth grade. 
Other more minor changes include discontinuance 
of regents’ examinations, increasing the compul 
sory school age from sixteen to eighteen, except for 
children able to find jobs; abolition of continuation 
schools and greater provision for education of the 
gifted and handicapped. 

(2) Alteration of the elementary school pro 
gram by the addition of free kindergartens, limita 
tion of size to from 180 to 600 pupils and the pro 
vision of free textbooks for all children. 

(3) Consolidation of the 7,000 
of the state into fewer and larger units to eliminate 
and 


districts 


school 


duplication of services eliminate waste of 
money. 

(4) Introduction of more economic administra 
tion of schools by eliminating small buildings and 
small classes, ceasing to erect ill-planned and over 
luxurious schools and altering the state-aid formula 
which now encourages spending. 

(5) Change in the basis of state aid so that local 
schools will receive state funds according to the 
enrolled instead of average 


number of children 


daily attendance. Also a provision to check ex 
travagance by requiring state approval for any 
school system which spends more than $160 a year 
a child or in which state aid equals half the budget. 

(6) A series of new policies to insure the im 
provement of the training and ability of teachers. 
These include competition for appointment and 
promotion for all teachers, addition of a fourth 


year to teacher training colleges, improvement of 


facilities and personnel of normal schools at a cost 
of $8,000,000, appointment of an advisory com 
redraft offered in these 
colleges and increases in scholarships offered t 
student attract children 

ability to teaching, extension of tenure rights to 


mittee to courses now 


teachers. Also, to 


all teachers, raising of minimum salaries in rural 
schools from $800 to $1,200 and establishment of 
compulsory retirement with pension rights at the 
age of sixty-five. 

( 


‘ 


) Increases in the number and amount of state 
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larships for colleges and universities to com- 
ensate for the lack of free higher education in 
state. The inquiry suggested that the present 
mber, 3,000, be doubled and that the stipend be 
sed from $100 to $300. It also urged the addi- 
n of 100 graduate fellowships of $400 each. 
s) Encouragement but no state aid for the ex- 
adult education 


nsion of various independent 


The ninth point econeerning the reorganization 
the Department of Education was explained 
Albert B. Meredith, of New York Uni- 
vy, who direeted this phase of the investiga- 


yy Dr. 


Dr. Meredith proposes that the Board of 
tegents and the State Department turn its prin- 


pal attention to serving as “the state educa- 
tional planning authority.” He said this fune- 
1 had been lost sight of in reeent years in 
press of administrative details. It was ree- 
umended that the State Department of Edu- 
cation give up as many as possible of the 
ute details of supervising loeal schools and 
bstitute a program of research and fact-gath- 
ering to aid in the formation of basie educa- 


ynal policies. 


‘HE BUDGET OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
SCHOOLS 

The Philadelphia Inquirer prints a summary, 

tten by William F. Feist, of the provisions 

the budget for the schools of Philadelphia, 

November 30. He 


— 


ch was approved on 


\dmitting the possibility of curtailed school ac- 
ties next year, the Board of Education finance 
mmittee has approved a ‘‘short-change’’ budget 
r 1939. The committee appropriated $27,863,725, 
hich is approximately $5,000,000 under the esti- 

ted requirements for the year. 

\ccompanying the budget submitted to the board 

r approval, was a report reviewing school finances 
ind urging state assistance if the school system 
and salaries are to remain unimpaired. 

rhe committee stated that the $32,753,061 esti- 
ated expenditures for 1939 ‘‘ean not be reduced 
without serious impairment of the educational funce- 


9°) 
+ 
ons 


Of the total appropriations, $18,745,314 is for 
Although the board is pre- 
ented by law from reducing teachers’ salaries, the 


teachers’ salaries. 
money appropriated will be sufficient to pay salaries 
for 11 months only. 

Proportionate reductions were made all along 
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the line with no appropriation at all being made 
This 


item, amounting to $871,000, will be paid out of 


for school plant maintenance and equipment. 


loan funds authorized by law on tax collections. 

The administrative employees’ salary item of 
$1,242,862 was reduced nearly $100,000, while only 
$378,459, about one half of the required amount, 
was appropriated for text-books and educational 
material. 

Another $118,000 was added to next year’s ex 
penditures, although no money was appropriated, 
on receipt of an opinion from the board’s solicitor 
that the maintenance of evening schools is manda 
tory under the law. The board had cut the original 
appropriation of $236,000 in half. Now funds will 
have to be found to reimburse the item. 

In submitting its report the committee pointed 
out that of the total estimated expenditures for next 
year, $27,523,573 is fixed by the school code and 
by mandate of the Supreme Court. 

Walter Biddle Saul, chairman of the committee, 
pointed out that the budget appropriations are con 
tingent on the governor signing the Ruth Bill, which 
permits an increase of 10 cents in the school tax 
rate. 

Following is a statement showing appropria 
tions and estimated expenditures for school pur 
poses in 1939 as approved by the Board of Edu- 
cation finance committee : 

Estimated 
Expenditures 
1939 
to Maintain 


Recommended 
Appropria 
tions for 


: * 1939 
School System 

and Salaries Based on 

; ee , Receipts 


Unimpaired 


Teachers’ Salaries. $20,959,798.00 $18,745,314.00 

Salaries and Mis- 
cellaneous Expen- 
ditures, Adminis- 
tration 


1,242.862.00 1,150,841.00 


Educational mate- 

rial 726,500.00 378,459.00 
Operation, School 

Plant 2 539,332.00 2,021,140.00 
Maintenance, School 

Plant 625,000.00 
Equipment 246,000.00 


Other Regular Ex 
penditures 
Debt Service 


1,462,512.46 
4,951,056.54 


774,914.46 
4,793,056.54 


Totals $32,753,061.00 $27,863,725.00 
WORLD CONGRESS ON EDUCATION 
FOR DEMOCRACY OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 
PRESIDENT NIcHOLAS MurrAy 


Columbia. University; Dean William F. Russell, 


BuTier, of 
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of Teachers College, and Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
chairman of the Lay Council of Teachers Col- 
lege, announce the establishment of the Teachers 
W orld for 


Democracy. 


College Congress on Edueation 
The congress will convene at Teachers College 
16 and 17, with Dr. 


honorary chairman, Dean Russell as chairman, 


on August 15, 3utler as 
Leading edu- 
the United 


States and other democratie countries will be 


and Mr. Aldrich as vice-chairman. 
cators, statesmen and citizens of 
invited to participate. 

The purpose of the congress is explained in the 
following statements: 


Statement by President Nicholas Murray Butler 


The Edueation for Democe- 


racy, planned for next summer under the auspices 


World Congress on 


of Teachers College, may well prove to mark an 
epoch in the history of our school and college work. 
The time has plainly come when the outstanding 
problems of the moment must be met, faced and 
education by the and 
drift to We 
have too long taken it for granted that democracy 
could itself without the aid 


of constructive thinking and forward-facing inter- 


solved in terms of schools 


colleges, unless we are to disaster. 


continue and extend 


pretation. If education as the greatest moving 
force in the world is to strengthen and develop 
democracy, the ways and means of so doing must 
be considered from every point of view and in the 
is precisely this which the 


broadest spirit. It 


World Congress will attempt. 


Statement by Dean William F. Russell 


No more important problem faces the United 
States than the education of the citizen. In all 
the democracies of the world the problem is acute. 
People question whether the youth are receiving 
the training that they should. Some believe that 
they are getting the wrong education. How is 
the problem to be solved? 

Man 
In a democracy no group of educators should have 


It must 


In the dictatorships the Big will decide. 
the power alone to make such a decision. 
come from all the people. 

Shall we continue to make this decision by the 
opposition of forces, by contests among pressure 
Or shall 


such a decision come from working, thinking and 


groups in legislatures and school boards? 


studying together? 

This World Congress, which gives educators and 
representatives of the lay public the opportunity 
to consider together the education of the citizen, 


is an extension of the Lay Conference idea which 
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we at Teachers College have been developing for 
several years. We have arranged to invite laymen 
representative of differing aspects of American 
life in order that together with the educators we 
may jointly attack the problem which not only js 
vital to America but crucial in all the democracies 
of the world. 


Statement by Mr. Winthrop W. Aldrich 

I agree most heartily with what President Butler 
and Dean Russell have said. I have believed for 
many years that the highest obligation of Ameriean 
colleges and universities is the education of men 
and women for democracy. 

In a world to-day divided into two groups, with 
no possible compromise between the conceptions 
underlying the democratic system and those upon 
which the authoritarian systems are based, the 
meeting of this obligation in full has become of 
vital importance. I see this coming World Con 
gress as an acceptance on the part of our educators 
of this responsibility. 

If America is to give its citizens the intellectual 
and spiritual power to guide their own actions and 
test the actions of their elected governments so 
that democracy in this country may be preserved 
and strengthened, it must be through cooperation 
of lay groups and educational groups such as will 
be represented in this congress. 

I am confident that the responsible leaders of 
labor, industry and other representative groups of 
the country will approve of the congress and will 
assist in every way within their power to make it 


the success that it deserves to be. 


THE RETIREMENT OF THE PROVOST 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA AND THE APPOINT- 

MENT OF HIS SUCCESSOR 
Dr. Jostan H. PENNIMAN, provost of the 

University of Pennsylvania and John Welsh 

centennial professor of history and English 

literature, will retire as professor and as provost 
of the university on June 30. The title of pro- 
vost emeritus will be conferred on him. 

He will be succeeded as provost by Dr. George 

Wm. McClelland, vice-president of the univer- 


sity in charge of the undergraduate schools and 


professor of English, who was elected at a spe- 
cial meeting of the trustees of the university on 
He will be the fifteenth provost 
Dr. McClelland has been a 
member of the faculty for twenty-seven years 


December 12. 
of the university. 


and has been vice-president in charge of the 
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undergraduate schools for seven years. He will 
assume office on July 1 next. 
According to the official announcement, in 
addition to electing a suecessor to Dr. Penni- 
_ who reached the age of retirement during 
e current academie year after forty-six years 
ot serviee as a faculty member and administra- 
ve oftiecer, the trustees at their special meeting 
also approved a number of amendments to the 
statutes of the university. In accordance with 
the amendments the university will, beginning 
July 1 next, have a minimum of three vice- 
presidents instead of four. At that time the 
fice of vice-president in charge of the under- 
craduate schools will be eliminated. 
Part of the work performed by Dr. MeClel- 
ud in that post will thereafter be the respon- 
sibility of the provost, who will therefore have 
ve, under the direction of the president, of 
all educational and research activities in the 
seven undergraduate schools and in the Gradu- 
School of Arts and Sciences, but will be 
relieved of all direet responsibility for admin- 


chal 


rative duties not connected with edueational 


Ur. Penniman was graduated from Pennsyl- 
vania with the degree of bachelor of arts in 
1890 and was appointed instructor in English 
in 1892. He became assistant professor of En- 
clish literature and vice-dean of the college in 
1896, and was made dean of the college in the 
following year. 


+ 


In 1903 he was appointed pro- 
essor of English literature. He resigned as 


dean in 1909 but retained his professorship of 
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English literature. In 1911 he was elected vice- 
provost of the university and four years later he 
was named lecturer on the English Bible. He 
became acting provost in 1920 and was elected 
provost in January, 1923. 

Nine months after his election, he also was 
elected president of the university and he con- 
tinued to serve both as president and provost 
until 1926. 
was abolished 


In that year the office of president 
by the trustees and was not 
restored until 1930 when Dr. Thomas S. Gates 
was elected to the post. 

During Dr. Penniman’s term there were estab- 
lished the School of Fine Arts, Courses for 
Dental 
Business Administration, the Moore School of 


Hygienists, the Graduate Courses in 


Electrical Engineering, the William T. Carter 
Foundation, the Graduate Hospital, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press and the University 
Placement Service. 

Important additions to the university’s plhiysi- 
eal plant also were made, among them being 
Bennett Hall, the William B. Irvine Audito- 
rium, the Laboratory of Anatomy and Physio- 
logical Chemistry, the Palestra and Hutehinson 
Gymnasium, the Graduate Hospital, the Maloney 
Memorial Medical Clinie and the steam plant on 
the Sehuylkill. In Franklin Field 
Stadium was enlarged. 


addition, 


Dr. Penniman is known as an authority on 
English literature and on the English Bible and 
is the author of “The War of the Theaters”; 
“A Book About the English Bible,” and of 


articles on literary and educational topies. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Asporr LAWRENCE LOWELL, president 
emeritus of Harvard University, celebrated his 


eighty-second birthday on December 12. 


Dr. WILHELM Pauck, professor of church his- 
tory and historieal theology at the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, has been appointed Dudleian 
ecturer at Harvard University for the current 
He will deliver the lecture on 
April 18 on the subject, “Revealed Religion.” 


The Dudleian lecture is the oldest foundation at 


au ademie year. 


Harvard. It was established in 1751 under a 
bequest of Paul Dudley, of the class of 1690, a 
fellow of the college and Chief Justice of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 





Fioyp R. Apams, for the past six years super- 
intendent of schools at Marshall, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Teacher Personnel Divi- 
sion in the Minnesota State Department of Edu- 
‘ation. He will be responsible for direction of 
the Certification Division and Teacher Placement 
Bureau. He will take up the work as soon as 
arrangements for his release at Marshall can be 
completed. 

Caru C. Cress, formerly principal of Harding 
Junior High Sehool in Oklahoma City, has been 
appointed supervisor of curricula and instrue- 
tions in the Riverside City Schools, California, 
the position formerly held by Dr. F. G. Macom- 
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ber, who has joined the department of education 
at the University of Oregon. 


Dr. D. L. Eaton, head of the department of 
physics and mathematies of Battle Creek College 
when it suspended last summer, has become an 
associate professor of physical science at North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College at De Kalb. 
Dr. Eaton taught at Indiana Central College in 
Indianapolis for twenty years before going to 
Battle Creek in 1931. 


Dr. DonaLp H. WEsT has recently been added 
to the faculty of the Chicago Teachers College, 
where he will give classes on general chemistry 
and in inorganie¢ analysis. 

ARCHIBALD MACLEISH, who was recently ap- 
pointed to the newly established position of 
curator of the Nieman Collection of Contem- 
porary Journalism at Harvard University, has 
taken up his work. He will supervise a col- 
lection of general literature on modern journal- 


ism and of micro-films at the Widener Library. 


THE Rev. THEODORE OTTO WEDEL, secretary 
for college work on the National Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church since 1934, has 
accepted appointment as director of studies at 
the College of Preachers associated with Wash- 
ington Cathedral. He will assist Dr. Powell in 
preparing for clergy and lay conferences and in 
sermon criticisms and supervision of the library 
and editorial publications. 

J. WicKHAM Murray, secretary of the British 
Institu- 


tions, has been appointed an official for higher 


Association of Teachers in Technical 
education by the executive of the National Union 
of Teachers. 

THE title of professor emeritus of imperial 
history in the University of London has been 
conferred on Dr. A. P. Newton on his retirement 
from the Rhodes chair of imperial history at 
King’s College. 

Ir is reported in the daily press that it has 
been proposed to nominate Dr. Harold W. Dodds, 
president of Princeton University, for governor 
of the State of New Jersey following the prece- 
dent set by the nomination and election of Wood- 
row Wilson in 1910. 


Dr. GLENN FRANK, who was displaced as 
president of the University of Wisconsin some 
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two years ago, has denied a published report 


that he might like to return to this position, now 
held by Clarence A. Dykstra. Dr. Frank, who 
is now chairman of the national policy-making 
committee of the Republican Party, is reported 
to have said: “Let me say that I do not want to 
return to the presidency of the University of 
Wisconsin and would not, under any cireun- 
stances, return to it. Since January, 1937, the 
forees of three distinguished universities haye 
discussed with me the possibility of my assuming 
their executive direction. If I had any inten- 
tion of returning to the university field I would 
have considered these posts.” 


Dr. Paut V. McNutt, from 1917 until his 
election as governor of Indiana in 1933 a mem 
ber of the faculty of Indiana University and for 
eight years dean of the Law School, will, it is 
said, retire soon as United States High Com- 
missioner in the Philippines. He has held that 
post since February, 1937. It is reported in the 
daily press that Dr. McNutt had been under con- 
sideration for the presideney of Indiana Univer- 
sity and also as the Democratic nominee for the 
presidency of the United States. 


THE Pacifie Coast Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, meeting in Los Angeles, under tli 
presidency of Dr. E. M. Pallett, of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, elected John A. Anderson, regis- 
trar of the Pasadena Junior College, president. 


Vireit L. FLYNN, superintendent of schools 
of Kanawha County, Charleston, W. Va., has 
been elected president of the State Education 
Association of West Virginia; Dr. Gail Holli- 
day, who teaches science in Wheeling High 
School, has been elected vice-president. 


FRANK Covuuter, of Joplin, was elected presi- 
dent of the Missouri Musie Edueators Associa- 
tion at a business session of that organizatior 
on December 2. 


Dr. W. D. FuNKHOUSER, dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of the University of Kentucky, lias 
been reelected secretary-treasurer of the Con- 
ference of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools 
at Durham, N. C. 


Dr. JoHn L. ELuiort, senior leader ot 
New York Society for Ethical Culture and 
founder of the Hudson Guild Settlement House 
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the 
lé 
il 


‘he oeeasion of his seventieth birthday on De- 
mber 3 at a luncheon in the Hotel Astor. 
Mavor La Guardia, of New York City, was the 


Chelsea district, was the guest of honor 


neipal speaker. 


DepIcATION of a memorial plaque to Dr. Adel- 
ert G. Fradenburgh, the first dean of Brooklyn 
College, took place on the afternoon of Decem- 

i4. Borough President Ingersoll, Arthur 
M. Howe, formerly chairman of the adminis- 

‘ive committee of the college, and Louis H. 

Pink, state insurance commissioner, were among 
principal speakers. The plaque was given 
<tudents and members of the department of 


+ weny 
ry. 


)x. JAMES PIERPONT, since 1898 until his re- 
ment with the title emeritus in 1933 Erastus 
L. De Forest professor of mathematies at Yale 
University, died on December 9 at the age of 
ently two years. 
Jr. E, L. Henpricks, president emeritus of 
Central Missouri Teachers College at Warrens- 
Mo., died on November 23. In 1894 Dr. 
Ilendricks beeame superintendent of schools for 
Johnson County, Ind., and in 1901 superin- 
ndent of schools in Delphi, Ind. He was ap- 
pointed supervisor of sehools in Indianapolis in 
(08 and president of Central Missouri State 
rs College in 1915. 


Dr. DanreL L. WauuAcg, from 1920 to 1931 
fessor of chemistry at the University of 
Pennsylvania, with which he had been associated 
fifty-one years, died on December 5 at the 


age of seventy-eight years. 


kk. JAMES W. Garner, head of the depart- 
ut ot political science of the University of 
lilinois, died on December 9. He was sixty- 


ven years old. 


Det R. Marnews, for fourteen years an in- 
pector for the Illinois State Department of 
(ueation, died on December 10 at the age of 


iity-seven years. 


Dr. CHARLES H. THurper, who was an editor 
with the publishing house of Ginn and Company 
‘rom 1900 to 1932, when he retired, and a mem- 
ber of the firm for twenty-eight years, died on 
December 9 at the age of seventy-four years. 
Dr. Thurber was registrar and secretary of Cor- 
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nell University from 1886 to 1888, later spending 
two years in Europe as a special agent of the 
U. S. Bureau of Edueation, following which he 
became instructor at Cornell University. He 
was professor of education at Colgate University 
from 1893 to 1895 and associate professor of 
pedagogy at the University of Chicago from 
1895 to 1900. Dr. Thurber was also editor-in- 
chief of “Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia” from 
1892 to 1894, and editor of the School Review 
from 1892 to 1901. He was a member of the 
visiting committee of the board of overseers of 
the Graduate School of Edueation of Harvard 
University. 

Dr. THomaAs Dossina, of Copenhagen, origi- 
nator of the Danish state library system, known 
for his work in adult education, is visiting the 
United States. 

Dr. W. H. Cow.ey, who was inducted as pres- 
ident of Hamilton College in October, was the 
guest speaker at the annual meeting of the Phi 
Beta Kappa alumni chapter of New York on 
December 13. His address was entitled “Five 
Nineteenth Century Social Forces Influencing 
Higher Education.” 


Dr. ErNEst Victor Ho.uts, of the School of 
Edueation of the College of the City of New 
York, addressed the nineteenth annual meeting 
of the Association of University and College 
Business Officers in Pittsburgh on December 5. 
He spoke on “Philanthropy’s Future in Higher 
Education.” 

Sir Denison Ross, who recently retired as 
head of the School of Oriental Studies in the 
University of London, will deliver a series of 
Lowell lectures in Boston. Sir Denison gave an 
address on December 16 entitled “This Language 
of Ours,” under the auspices of Northwestern 
University. 

Dr. Fritz Karsen, formerly professor of 
pedagogy at the University of Frankfort and 
the University of Berlin, founder and first presi- 
dent of the Alliance for Progressive Edueation 
in Germany, spoke at New York University on 
“The Progressive Education Movement in Cer- 
many and Its End” at a recent meeting of the 
metropolitan chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of German. 


A piscussion of “The Relation of Higher 
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Education to China’s Rehabilitation” was held 
on December 9 following a dinner at the Hotel 
It was attended by 
representatives of New England colleges having 
a vital part in the work of the colleges in China. 
These colleges are Yeneching College for Women 
in Peking; Yenching University; Ginling College 
in Nanking and Chengtu; West China Union 
University and the College of Science in Hua 
Chung College in Kwilin Kwangsi. President 
Mildred H. McAfee, of Wellesley College, pre- 
sided, introducing the guests from China: Mrs. 
T. D. Maemillan, Roy C. Spooner, Miss Imogene 
G. Ward, Oliver J. Caldwell and Dr. Leonard 
Hsu. 


Commander in Cambridge. 


Dr. STANHOPE BAYNE-JONES, dean of the Yale 
School of Medicine, and Dr. Charles Sidney Bur- 
well, dean of the Harvard Medical School, were 
elected trustees of the Josiah Macy, Jr., Founda- 
tion at a meeting of the trustees held on Decem- 
ber 5. The foundation was established in 1930 
by Mrs. Walter G. Ladd in memory of her 
father. Officers reelected included: Dave Hen- 
nen Morris, chairman of the board; Dr. Lud- 
wig Kast, president; J. Macy Willets, secretary, 
and Robert Lawrence K. 
Frank, a former assistant to the president, was 
Other 
Professor John 


E. Allen, treasurer. 


appointed vice-president. members of 


the board of trustees include: 
Dewey, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, William 
W. Hoppin, Lawrence Morris, Dr. Willard C. 
Rappleye, Dean Sage, Paul H. Smart, Edwin 
Ss. § and Dr. 


The foundation, which helps to support med- 


Sunderland Samuel Trexler. 
ical research, announced that during the present 
year it had made grants amounting to $175,420 
to thirty institutions in the United States and 
Mrs. Ladd, it had 
“substantial” gift to the foundation. 


Kurope. was announced, 


made a 


In the article entitled “College Plans and 
Karl T. 


of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


Systems” by Dr. Compton, president 
printed in the issue of SCHOOL AND Society for 
November 12 (Volume 48, Number 1246, page 
611 at the bottom of the first column), the quota- 
tion Aristotle 
attributed to Francis Bacon. 

THE National of Parent 
will hold its sixth biennial conference on Febru- 
ary 21, 22 and 23 in Detroit, with headquarters 


attributed to should have been 


Council Edueation 
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at the Statler Hotel. A program of general anq 
special group sessions is planned. Such topies 
as “What Lies Ahead for the American Family 
and What Are the Implications for Education,” 
“What is the Responsibility of Government for 
Policies that Affect Family Life” and “Ney 
Sourees of Knowledge and Points of View Re. 
garding Family Life” are among those scheduled 
for discussion at general sessions. Special 
group sessions will consider such topics as meth- 
ods in family life, education at various levels 
and through various agencies and the contribu. 
tions of various arts, sciences and _ professions 
to family life education. Leaders in education, 
government, social work and the professions 
will speak. The conference will be open both 
to members and to non-members. A joint con- 
ference with the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation has been arranged for February 23. Dr. 
Robert G. Foster, of the Merrill Palmer School, 
is in charge of the program and of local ar- 
rangements for the conference. 


THE American Association for Health, Physi- 
eal Education and Reereation will meet next 
year in San Francisco from April 3 to 6, under 
the presidency of Dr. Frederick W. Cozens, 
professor of physical education at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. Louise S. 
Cobb, assistant supervisor of physical education 
for women at Berkeley, is president of the 
Southwest District of the More 
than 3,000 delegates are expected to attend the 
various sessions. The association is a depart- 
National Education Association, 
There are twenty-two sec- 


association. 


ment of the 
with 9,000 members. 
tions and in addition to the general meetings, 
there will be two sessions of each section during 
the convention. State Directors of Physical 
Education, City Supervisors of Physical Edu- 
sation and the Women’s National Athletic As- 
sociation plan to meet simultaneously with th 
association. 

THE Yale School of Musie announces an ex- 
tension of its courses in the history, literature, 
theory and practice of music to be given by Dr. 
Leo Schrade, formerly of the University of 
Bonn. One group of courses, which will lead 
to the degree of bachelor of musie, will give the 
student a grounding in the aims and methods of 
musical research and will lay a foundation for 
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independent work. Students will also be led to 
consider musie in relation to other fields of 
human activity, intellectual, social, artistic and 
literary. A second group of courses will lead 
to the degree of master of music, and will be 
open to candidates for the degree of master of 
arts in the Yale Graduate School as well as to 
students in the Sehool of Musie. In these 
courses, more advanced work in research will be 
undertaken, with guidance in the interpretation 
of results. 

A WIRELESS dispatch to The New York Times 
rom London, dated December 5, reads: Whit- 
tingehame House, Seottish house of the late Lord 
Balfour, who gave his name to the declaration 
that held out hope of a Jewish national home in 
Palestine, has been offered by his nephew, Vis- 

int Traprain, who inherited the estate, as 

tel for refugee Jewish children from Ger- 
many. Arrangements are being made by the 
Jewish community in the east of Seotland for 
the transport and maintenance of about 200 
It is stated that Whittingehame 
fords an opportunity for training the children 


ldren there. 


in farming with a view to their later settlement 
Palestine. 


Tue London County Council, according to the 
limes, is providing facilities for healthy outdoor 
recreation during the dark winter evenings, 

hich will take children and young people away 
rom the dangers of playing in the streets. Last 
winter, as an experiment, the Council floodlit a 
children’s gymnasium and a dry playground at 
Eel Brook Common, Fulham. The scheme was 

ich a suecess that it is to be extended to eight 
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more places this year. The first of these is 
Tabard Garden, Southwark, where Mrs. Hugh 
Dalton, chairman of the parks committee, in- 
augurated the floodlighting on Monday, Novem- 
ber 28. Subsequently the children’s gymnasium 
will be open from dusk to 6:30 p.m. The dry 
playground will be open for ball games from 
dusk to 6: 30 p.m. for school children, and from 
6:30 p.m. to 9 p.m. for older players. Flood- 
lighting will shortly be started at seven other 
playgrounds. 

It is reported in Geneva that steps are being 
taken in Berlin to inerease the number of Na- 
tional-Socialist students to be sent from Ger- 
many next year to Swiss universities. They will 
receive government grants and will be trained for 
taking part in the so-called “community of work 
in Switzerland.” 

THE King of Rumania, it is officially an- 
nounced, has instructed the city of Bucharest 
to grant an important site to the Anglo-Ruman- 
ian Society. On this the new British Institute 
will be built. The King has taken this step in 
order to encourage closer cultural relations be- 
The British In- 


stitute has grown out of a school for teach- 


tween England and Rumania. 


ing Engiish, organized by the Anglo-Rumanian 
Society, and the number of students enrolled 
has risen from 300 to 2,400 during the last 
three years. The Anglo-Rumanian Society was 
founded in Bucharest in 1927, and King Carol 
is its patron. It has been organized and run 
by Rumanians, and is now working in close 
collaboration with the British Couneil, which is 


assisting the new British Institute in every way. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE FUNCTION OF A MATHEMATICS 
DEPARTMENT IN A TEACHER- 
TRAINING INSTITUTION 


DURING the past few years many articles have 
appeared in various educational magazines con- 
cerning redirecting, reorganizing or seeking new 
points of view in teacher-training courses. Many 
of the valuable suggestions offered are of a very 
general nature; dealing mainly with an “over-all” 
point of view in teacher training. These general 
suggestions (or objectives) are valuable as they 
should give the various units in the teacher- 


training institution a common direction. How- 
ever, it remains for each unit within the institu- 
tion to ask the question, “How does the work in 
our department function in achieving these com- 
mon goals in teacher-training education?” Also, 
“Toes the work in this department correlate with 
that of the other departments in the institution 
in making the teacher-training program fune- 
tion as a unit?” 

That these questions are important is immedi- 


ately obvious. An institution functions in the 
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teacher-training field by assigning certain areas 
in teacher training to various departments. 
These areas should be correlated interdepart- 
mentally and intradepartmentally. The par- 
celling out of certain subjects to departments 
tends to produce compartmentalized teachers. 
This compartmentalization tendency raises many 
questions which can not be discussed here. 

A few of the main functions of a mathematics 
department in a teacher-training institution will 
Undoubt- 


edly the existence of such a department in the 


be discussed in the succeeding pages. 


teachers college can be justified, although it is 


extremely doubtful whether mathematics has 
been made sufficiently flexible to fit into the more 
acceptable objectives of modern education, espe- 
One need not go far 


The 


junior high school, senior high school and the 


cially teacher education. 
for further evidences of this unflexibility. 


junior college all contain mathematical curricula 
that have not been adjusted to mass education. 
As regards the training of mathematics teach- 
ers, mathematicians, too often, dismiss the ques- 
tion of improvement in the teaching of mathe- 
the effect that 
teachers should know more mathematies. This 
would undoubtedly help in solving our problems, 
The problem 


maties with some remark to 


but it is not the whole problem. 
consists in training and sending out teachers who 
realize that, in the grades, junior high school, 
and, to some extent, in the senior high school, it 
is not mathematics as mathematies that is im- 
portant but how this mathematics assists in in- 
The 


teacher must realize that one can not take mathe- 


terpreting the problems of everyday life. 


maties out of a total situation and expect it to 

function properly. The greatest weakness of our 
proper) S 

teachers is the inability to see mathematics in the 

total situation and in its proper perspective in 

Insurance to the average arith- 

She 


forgets that the heart of the topic is not in the 


that situation. 
metie teacher means working with numbers. 
mathematies of insurance. The heart is in insur- 
ance as a social institution, its interpretation and 
its function. In this mathematies plays an im- 
portant part, but it is not the most important 


part. 
THE TEACHER AS A MEMBER OF A PROFESSION 


A very common attitude found in teacher- 
training institutions is that a department of 
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mathematies has no responsibility in the training 
of teachers unless they are to be teachers of 
arithmetic or of mathematics in the higher 
grades. This is the traditional attitude. The 
task of teacher training is seen from the point 
of view of but one subject rather than from the 
point of view of the teacher functioning in ay 
entire system. In this way the training of teach- 
ers is broken up in the usual compartmentalized, 
watertight sections. No wonder compartmental- 
ized teachers are produced. ‘Their training js 
compartmentalized. Primarily the function of 
departments in a teacher-training institution is 
the training of teachers, secondarily the training 
of mathematics teachers, social studies teachers, 
science teachers, ete. This yields a common de- 
nominator of functions for all departments over 
and above the special functions in specialized 
fields. 

As a member of a profession the teacher should 
have a knowledge of subject-matter. This fune- 
tion is not limited to the training of mathematics 
teachers in the usual sense of the word. The 
teaching of mathematics begins in the kinder- 
garten, not in the junior high school. This places 
some of the responsibility of training the grade 
teacher on the shoulders of the mathematics de- 
This training does not consist of the 
Algebra has 


partment. 
usual course in college algebra. 
very little place in the training of the grade 
teacher. The teacher’s training should consist of 
a mastery of courses dealing with insurance, in- 
vestments, social statisties, budgeting, banking, 
etc., as total situations with the secondary em- 
phasis on the mechanics of mathematics and the 


primary emphasis on the way mathematies helps 


interpret the whole situation. The work of the 
prospective teacher should also inelude one or 
two courses dealing with the basic ideas of mathe- 
maties and how they function in the civilization 
of to-day. 

In these courses the grade teacher would find 
sufficient material in her undergraduate work to 
equip her reasonably well to teach arithmetic. 
The teacher in the junior high school and even 
in the senior high school would find these courses 
of immediate value in their teaching, as well as 
informational, and containing a point of view 
which every graduate of a teacher-training insti- 
tution should possess. 

These courses should be organized, and taught, 
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such a way that the prospective teacher would 
lize that the primary objective of the course 
‘s outside of mathematics. However, she 
iid also realize that mathematics is an im- 
nt avenue over which one must travel in 


tant 
ler to grasp the purpose of many of our social 
tutions and their implieations to mankind. 
point of view emphasized in teacher-train- 
- courses would greatly aid the institution in 
ng its teachers to see the basic purpose of 
mass edueation. It would aid the prospective 
cher in getting a proper perspective of the 
played by mathematics in the life of the 
erage individual. Onee this point of view is 
ped, the teacher would not be inelined to go 
into the schools and emphasize the mechanics 
the subject to the exclusion of those things 
ch give the subject purpose and meaning. 
[he teacher should be acquainted with the 
nis techniques of the teaching profession. 
This includes classroom management, testing, the 
ruction of tests, conducting activities, ete. 
applies to the work of the junior and senior- 
high-school teacher as well as to the work of the 
school teacher. The matter of testing and 
(unctions is too little emphasized in the usual 
hematics department. Other departments 
diseuss the general theory of tests, but it 
is for the mathematics department to make 


eXis 


pecific applications of this general theory to 

mathematics. The improvement of instruction 

caivies With it the improvement of testing both 
legiate and elementary work. 


THE TEACHER AS AN INDIVIDUAL 


This is an area that has been little recognized, 
ny systematie way, by departments of mathe- 
ties In any line of work. This complete dis- 
rd ot the individual and his problems of 
ning has earried over into the secondary, 

ud primary, schools to the detriment of mathe- 
‘tics. How ean a teacher fit into the school 
ystems of to-day when she has been trained in 
an atmosphere of sanctimonious reverence for 
athematies with the resulting disregard for the 
lividual’s welfare? Departments of mathe- 
atics have certain obligations to the primary, 
elementary, junior-high-school and senior-high- 
school teachers as individuals, as well as obliga- 
tions to this group as members of a profession. 
rhis obligation does not consist of teaching them 
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to solve more equations but consists of teaching 
them fundamental concepts of informational and 
sociological value. Not that mathematics does 
not contain any of these values; on the contrary, 
it is rich in these values, but is at present not 
organized along lines which would justify the 
average teacher spending one or two semesters 
in the department. An attempt will be made, in 
what follows, to outline a few ways in which a 
department of mathematics could funetion in the 
training of teachers as individuals. 

All teachers must have command of the fun- 
damental processes. In this area might well be 
included the fundamentals of arithmetic, intui- 
tive geometry, the basic ideas of the formula and 
graph as now found in the junior- and senior- 
high-school courses and the elements of statistics. 
The objectives of this sub-area are not to be 
attained in any one course, such as a drill course 
in arithmetie or a course in arithmetic for teach- 
ers. These objectives are imbedded in the entire 
mathematics program that has been organized 
for the teacher. Any course organized to attain 
these objectives must have a body—a core. This 
core is not found, directly, in the numbers, and 
symbols, as such. It is found in the broader set 
ting of such topies as insurance, social statistics, 
mathematics of finance (closely tied up with 
actual “teacher problem’), and so on throughout 
the entire range of problems which affect the life 
of the teacher as an individual. In these settings 
the body and the point of reference is the indi- 
vidual and his welfare in society, not the mathe- 
maties and the welfare of mathematics. In this 
procedure mathematics is an aid in reaching the 
goal of the individual as a whole—of the teacher 
as a “whole individual.” 

This requires marked changes in the point of 
view of the usual mathematics department, in 
many ways. The most important of these 
changes is the recognition on the part of depart- 
ments, that they have responsibilities in the train- 
ing of teachers other than teachers of mathe- 
matics. Another point of view to be changed is 
the recognition of the need for changing the cen- 
tral core in the basic courses offered for the 
training of arithmetic teachers. Yet another 
attitude to be changed is the aversion to men- 
tioning anything that looks like a problem in 
fractions in the college class. The problem in 
fractions is the incidental part of the program, 
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yet it is an integral part. It is a situation that 
must be cleared up before the primary objective 
of training individuals that will function in a 
society, and in the school system, can be reached. 
It would be well if the colleges would absorb 
some of the basie philosophy of the elementary 
and secondary schools—that of accepting the 
individuals as they come to the colleges, admit- 
tedly unprepared, and assist them in overcoming 


specific weaknesses, in so far as possible. 
THE PROSPECTIVE TEACHER AS A STUDENT 


There are several ways in which a department 
should function in this area, however, space will 
permit only a brief discussion of one of the more 
important Lactors. 

The members of a department should teach 
so that the student realizes that the primary con- 
cern of the instructor is the individual and his 
welfare. This implies fitting the material offered 
in the courses to the type of student enrolled as 
well as fitting the material to the future needs 
of the student. There is plenty of evidence that 
little has been done in either of these two fields. 
For evidence that the material is not fitted to the 
future needs of the student, one need only glance 
The 


college of engineering, the teachers college, the 


at the courses offered in various colleges. 


liberal arts college, the business schools, courses 
for medical doctors, nurses, ete., all have the 
standard courses in mathematics. This uniform- 
ity is the result of the assumption that the mathe- 
maties required in the engineering profession is 
the same as that required in the teaching profes- 
sion which, in turn, is the same as that required 
for the medical profession, and so on throughout 
This assump- 

The teacher 


the whole gamut of professions. 

tion certainly can not be justified. 
is interested in portraying mathematies as a 
“mirror of civilization,” as a mode of thinking 
that has set man apart from the animals, and, as 
such, is an indispensable tool for every member 
of society. The engineer is interested in mathe- 
This difference in point 
The 


mathematies of the engineer and the mathematics 


matics mainly as a tool. 
of view requires a different approach. 


of the teacher certainly will have things in com- 
mon. But there are many topics, methods of 
procedure and points of emphasis that are not 
common to the two types of courses. 
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In addition to fitting the material to the typ, 
of student enrolled, the method of presentatio, 
and classroom atmosphere should be one tha 
could bear reproduction on the level in which 
the teacher is to work. In the college classroop, 
as well as in the classrooms of the secondary 
schools, the atmosphere is often one of pure 
drill. An atmosphere of drill is too easily copied 
by the teacher when she becomes responsible for 
conducting a class in the high school or in 
grades. The methods and attitude found in 
college classroom are probably more important 
in determining the methods used in the secondary 
schools than any of the methods courses offered 
in the various departments of the institutions, 


H. Van EnGen 
Iowa STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CEDAR FALLS 


THE RURAL HIGH-SCHOOL PUPIL 
AND THE CURRICULUM 

IN every educational meeting that is being held 
by a group of high-school teachers or administra- 
tors, the curriculum of the school is the big issue. 

There have been various ways suggested by 
educational leaders as to how the eurriculum 
should be set up or revised. Some have taken 
the attitude of the armchair-philosopher, which 
is to set up an educational philosophy for the 
secondary school in terms of the past. Other 
writers have said the proper way to set up or 
revise the curriculum for the secondary school 
is to set up some sort of a steering committee 
composed of high-school principals or teachers 


from large high schools, the thought here being 
that if a curriculum is set up for the large high 
school, it can be inherited by the small high 


school. 

There is a third group of secondary school 
curriculum advocates, who believe that the eur- 
riculum of the secondary school can be set up or 
revised by starting with the experimental high 
school of the home university or teachers college. 
This group feels that the only worthwhile sug- 
gestions in the way of secondary school eurricu- 
lum revision should come from the laboratory 
school, and whatever works for the first time in 
the experimental school will work in any school, 
regardless of size or location. Such a notion 
is a fallacy. 
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It is true that all the above methods of ecur- 
lum planning are helpful, but all of them 
taken together only seratches the surface of the 
problem. 
~The eurriculum of the secondary school is no 
trite affair. It is the life of the school and can 
not be planned in a single year, let alone a few 
weeks, as is the ease sometimes. We must 
clearly understand that the curriculum is some- 
thine that requires many ideas, many methods, 
much research work and a great deal of common 
sense before the first plans can be formulated. 
If one function of the secondary curriculum 
is to try to meet the needs and desires of boys 
cirls, in terms of a preparation for life’s 


rk, then it might be well to start with the 
pupil and find out what his wants, needs or 


, 


desires are. 

[he writer has just completed a survey of some 
980 high-school seniors located in rural high 
schools, by means of a questionnaire conducted 
by personal interviews with these pupils. The 

irvey was planned for these purposes, viz.: 

1) To find out what the high-school boy in 
the rural high school desired to study while in 
school. He was asked to list the high-school 
subjects in order of his preference or desires, 
regardless of whether such subjects had been or 
were required for graduation. (2) What sub- 
ject did he least desire to study. (3) What 
subjects helped him most in his extra-curricular 
work. (4) What subjects would help him most 
to take up his work outside of high school when 
he had graduated. (5) What subjeets would 
help him most if he did not get to complete the 

iv years’ work. 

The subjeets most preferred by the pupils 
were: English, 85 per cent. ; typing, 67 per cent. ; 
agriculture for boys, 47 per cent. (52 per cent. 
of the pupils surveyed were girls), so there were 
ouly 1 per cent. of the rural boys in the high 
schools who did not prefer agriculture. Thirty- 
eight per cent. of the girls preferred work in 
home economies, 45 per cent. preferred business 
law, 39 per cent. preferred music and 26 per cent. 
desired algebra. 

For the least desired subjects as indicated by 
the survey were Latin, French, geometry, ancient 
history and physieal geography. The pupils 
were asked to list the subjects that they suggested 
should be dropped from the curriculum, and 92 
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per cent. suggested dropping all foreign lan- 
guages, and 82 per cent. suggested dropping 
geometry, while 53 per cent. suggested dropping 
algebra and 45 per cent. would drop ancient his- 
tory. 

Among the replies as to what subjects would 
be the most helpful after graduation, 49 per cent. 
said English would be, 31 per cent. indicated that 
home economies would be, 32 per cent. of the 
boys favored agriculture and 22 per cent. indi- 
sated typing to be most helpful. 

In ranking the subjects the students ranked 
them in this order—English, home economies, 
agriculture, typing, business law, civics, history, 
mathematics, business arithmetic; music, history 
and foreign languages were ranked last. 

Subjects that helped students most in extra- 
curricular work were English, dramaties or 
speech, business law and history. 

In reply to the questions asked as to what sub- 
jects should be required for graduation, 61 per 
cent. favored English, 32 per cent. favored home 
economics (girls), 31 per cent. favored agricul- 
ture (boys), and only 8 per cent. thought that 
history or civies should be required. There were 
no students that wanted to make Latin or French 
required for graduation. 

In reply as to what subjects would be most 
helpful if the student did not complete high- 
school work, English led, with agriculture and 
home economies a close second. 

It is quite obvious from this sampling of high- 
school students of the rural high school that such 
required subjects as algebra, geometry, ancient 
history and the foreign languages are no longer 
meeting the needs of rural boys and girls and 
should no longer be in the required list of sub- 
jects for graduation. 

It is not considered that this survey is perfect 
nor that it is the only basis for setting up the 
curriculum for the rural high school; but it is 
one of the many ways that curriculum workers 
should use in order to determine the needs of the 
high-school boy and girl. It might help the edu- 
cational theorist who is advocating certain sub- 
jects for the high school, if he too gave this 
method more attention when trying to plan the 
curriculum for the rural secondary school. 

J. Roy Leevy 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 

WESTFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


TWO AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 

By P. B. BAuuarp. 
London, University of London Press, 1938. 
8s. 6d. 


Things I Cannot Forget. 


286 pp. 
By F. H. SPENCER. 
London, The English Universities Press, Ltd., 
1938. 319 pp. 10s. 6d. 


An Inspector’s Testament. 


THE late Dr. Demiashkevich in his book re- 
cently published on “The National Mind” devotes 
a chapter to a discussion of the Englishman as 
Homo biographicus. The two books under re- 
view are the autobiographies of two English edu- 
eators whose recent retirement virtually marks 


The 


authors started their careers at a time when the 


the end of an era in English education. 


opportunities for secondary education for boys 
and girls of the working classes were negligible, 
when even public elementary education for the 
children of the working classes had been intro- 
duced about the time that they were born, and 
when the only opportunity open to poor boys of 
parts was to enter the teaching profession 
through the gateway of a pupil teachership. 
This opportunity Dr. Ballard and Dr. Spencer 
seized, and their careers, as romantic as any in 
American education, illustrate the fact that an 
open road existed for ability in England before 
the system of education was reorganized at the 
beginning of the present century. But it was a 
rough road, and only the best survived to make 
their mark on English education. 

Both Dr. Ballard and Dr. Spencer began their 
careers as pupil teachers. This meant that they 
began to teach at the age of fourteen more or less 
under the supervision of school principals, who 
were also responsible for guiding them in their 
the 
his period of apprenticeship would determine 


general studies. Examinations at end of 
whether a pupil teacher would enter at the lowest 
level of the teaching profession or be selected for 


further training. The two authors not only be- 


longed to the second group but ranked hijo} 
enough in the examinations to be accepted as a 
dents in the famous Borough Road Training (ol. 
lege. The story of “Borough Road” has not ye 
been written as it should be to show the contribu. 
tion that it made through its graduates ty 
English education in the last two generations. 
The story of this period is the story of the 
lives of Dr. Ballard and Dr. Spencer. Bot) 
started as elementary school classroom teachers: 
both rose through the ranks—the one to the 
position of inspector, the other of chief inspector 
under the London County Council Education 
Committee, after several years as an inspector 
under the National Board of Education. 
had rich experiences and both have left their 
marks on English education. Since their day 
the way has been smoothed and regularized for 
poor boys and girls of ability, although the 
amount of “wastage” of ability is still far greater 
than either of them would like to see in the En- 
The old system did 
sueceed in providing England with a succession 


glish system of education. 


of leaders in education at a time when the reo: 
ganization of the system stood in need of them 
It remains to be seen whether the new system 
will produce men of that sympathetic insight and 
understanding into the problems of education 
which they developed in their own struggles to 
attain it. The reader of the two autobiographies 
must agree with Dr. Spencer’s statement in the 
Preface to his book that “No one, with my his- 
tory, which, in its essentials, is that of thousands 
of others, will ever again fill the posts I fil 
Our type of generation is worth a record.” And 
both records are worthy of their authors. They 
deseribe in the lives of two men what G. A. ¥. 
Lowndes recently deseribed as “The Silent Social 
Revolution” of England. 
I. L. KANDEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


SCIENCE AND THE DICTATOR 
NATIONS 


BEFORE the Stalin, and 
Hitler, Sir Richard Gregory’s lecture on the 


rise of Mussolini 


“Cultural Aspects of Science,” delivered last 
week at the Carnegie Institution of Washingto, 
would have been regarded as an_ interesting, 
scholarly historical sketch with no obvious rela- 








( 
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to life. To-day, with dictators dominating 
nly art and religion but science, his inter- 
tion strikes home because it leaves no doubt 
t the interdependence of science and democ- 


In the beginning the state dominated science 
Now the dictators 
have turned back the calendar some thousands 

rs. They are the Pharaohs of our day, 


as it also dominated religion. 


a 
rulers who would stylize art and science as they 
were stylized long before the Pyramids were 
built, to end in stagnation and sterility. If 
ma ny theoretical scientists still refuse to mingle 

the erowd in the market place it is because 
the ancient tradition. 
With science frozen under a dictator we shall 


priestly seclusion is in 
still have research in chemistry, biology and 
engineering to meet the needs of the state, but 

ch which applies only to old principles and 
For- 


tely, even the theorists are beginning to 


doctrines or officially approved new ones. 


realize that they ean not divorcee their work from 
ial implications and that it is their duty to 
assist in What Sir Richard 


ment of a rational harmonious social order out 


‘alls “the establish- 
of the welter of human conflict into which the 
d has been thrown.” 
Though Ameriean seientists have been slower 
their English brethren to resist the threat 
lictatorship, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science did resolve last Decem- 
ber that “seienee is wholly independent of na- 
nal boundaries and races and creeds and ean 
flourish only when there is peace and intellectual 
Something more militant is needed. 
Protessor Franz Boas provides it in the form of 


” 
eedom. 


ianitesto, published to-day, which is signed 
by 1,254 scientists, among them three Nobel Prize 
iners. It defends democracy “if we are to 
d the fate of our colleagues in Germany, 
Austria and Italy,” and it recognizes “the moral 
educate the American 


ligation to people 


agaist all false and unscientifie doctrines.” 


Certainly something of value can be accom- 


shed here. When a Mussolini talks balder- 


dash about the purity of an Italian race, or 


me Soviet commissar decides that the laws of 


cenetics must be set aside because they conflict 


th Karl Marx, science ought not rely on a 


lew letters of protest in a newspaper or on 
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sporadic editorials and articles in a few pro- 


fessional journals. It is the plain duty of some- 
body to promulgate a simple, dignified, dispas- 
sionate statement which leaves no doubt where 
science stands. With more than twelve hundred 
signers to his manifesto, most of them men of 
commarding position in twenty fields, Professor 
Boas should find no difficulty in forming a dozen 
authoritative committees to pass upon the rasher 
utterances of dictators and thus spread the truth. 
And it is only the truth that concerns science.— 
The New York Times. 


SrxtTy-FouR members of the National Academy 
of Sciences and 1,220 other American scientific 
workers of the highest standing have signed their 
names to the stinging manifesto in condemnation 
of “the Fascist position toward science” made 
public yesterday by Professor Franz Boas. In 
itself and in its list of signers it is a remarkable 
document—an indictment all the more impressive 
because it is delivered by citizens of that great 
republic of the mind where such instruments are 
rarely drawn. With its sentiments only those 
who have already surrendered their souls to the 
totalitarians could disagree. Yet one striking 
thing about it is the facet that this manifesto 
“We firmly be- 


lieve that in the present historical epoch democ- 


of scientists is not scientifie. 


racy alone can preserve intellectual freedom” is 
not a scientific theorem, but the statement of a 
passionate, and therefore unscientific, conviction. 

Men like the exiled German thinkers, the mani- 
festo declares, “must be defended in their right 
to speak the truth as they understand it. If we 
American scientists wish to avoid a similar fate, 
if we wish to see the world continue to progress 
and prosper, we must bend our efforts to that end 
now.” It is not an engineer’s, or a physician’s 
or even an economist’s unbiased analysis of 
means and ends; it is the deeply emotional re- 
sponse of men and women who see the principles 
they work and live by suddenly threatened by a 
strange, sudden menace. The fact that they feel 
those principles which have made the glories of 
modern science—principles of free inquiry, of 
original hypothesis, of love of truth for its own 
sake, to be menaced is important; the fact that 
they defend them, not with the dispassionate 
tools of scientific inquiry but with burning con- 


viction, not with logic but with faith, is impor- 
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tant, too. For it is a reminder that in the affairs 
of men, even in their most rigorously scientific 
affairs, conviction is necessary; that behind the 
coldest of scientific inquiry there lies a faith, and 
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that passion is still required of us if in this diff. 
cult world we are to defend the things, eye, 
passionless truth, that really matter to us—Tj, 
New York Herald Tribune. 


REPORTS 


ACTIVITIES OF THE CARNEGIE 
CORPORATION 
THE distribution of funds totaling $3,830,135 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York “for 
the diffusion of knowledge” in the United States 
and the British Dominions and Colonies is an- 
nounced by Frederick P. Keppel, president of 


the corporation. Of this amount $571,600 was 
given for library interests; $180,500 for adult 
education; $646,125 for the arts; $554,660 for 
research studies and publications, and $1,877,- 
250 for general educational programs. 

During the fiseal year Mr. Keppel completed 
fifteen years’ service as president of the cor- 
poration. In the report he notes “a growing 
desire on the part of the thoughtful publie for 
some understanding of fundamental educational 
problems” and takes to task the educational 
technicians “who, like all technicians, tend to 
think first of influencing one another, and easily 
slip into the use of a technical jargon which is 
confusing and exasperating not only to the lay- 
man but also to the educator of broader inter- 
ests. The educational evangelists are also re- 


sponsible for much confusion and misunder- 


standing. Particularly in view of what is going 
on before our eyes elsewhere in the world to-day, 
every American must weleome the fullest diseus- 
sion of the relations between our education and 
our social order. He must wish to hear and to 
understand both those who in all sincerity would 
assign to education and to educators a much 
more active part in influencing that order, as 
well as those of opposite opinion. Unfortunately 
the utterances of the educational evangelists are 
to-day often just about as eryptie as those of 


the edueational technicians.” 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Mr. Keppel reported that a grant had been 
made to the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching for a study of graduate 
education, to be carried on in cooperation with 


the deans of five graduate schools. “For long 


years,” he says, “the graduate school has heey 
the sacred cow in American education,” and has 
been “worshipped rather than studied, under. 
stood and improved. As a vested interest it has 
demanded and received without question finap- 
cial support beyond that provided for any other 
braneh of learning with the single exception of 
modern medicine. 

“Of course, the whole structure was originally 
reared not for vocational purposes but in the 
interest of scholarship and research, and it is 
fair to ask how well the graduate school of to- 
day is functioning as a center of scholarly in- 
quiry, and in the preparation of the oncoming 
generation of trained inquirers. Much admir- 
able research is going forward in our univers- 
ties, and many young men and women are re- 
ceiving an excellent preparation for later inde- 
pendent work. But we may fairly ask ourselves 
whether almost without exception this happens 
only where the energies of the institution are 
devoted to attracting and holding a few first-rate 
individuals rather than to building up an elab- 
orate pattern of courses and regulations, and 
whether in general it is not due rather to the 
fact that first-rate creative minds are drawn to 
the academic career than to any virtue in the 
present-day machinery of the graduate school 
Making due allowance for the number of ind 
viduals involved, it might be profitable to com- 
pare the record of our graduate schools in these 
matters with that of any one of half a dozen 
medical schools or of as many agricultural ex- 


periment stations.” 


FUNDS FOR PHILANTHROPY 


He states that the “long-time curve of funds 
available for educational, seientifie and cultura: 
purposes is still rising. This is not to say that 
the amount of new money coming from larg’ 
gifts and bequests is also rising. The evidence 
is that for the time being it is not, and the phil- 
anthropie may be right in their 
statements that even the present diminished flow 


pessimists 
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is derived from fortunes made under conditions 
which no longer exist and which will never re- 
turn.” His position is based on the belief that 
current eontributions from publie funds, and 
from industrial eoneerns including General 
Motors, General Electric, Westinghouse, du 
Pont and Squibb and Sons, plus the cumulative 
contributions of private funds, are taking over 
a steadily inereasing share of the total load, and 
hat this inerease is more than compensating for 

eurrent drop in new large contributions 
from private sources. 


PROPOSALS RECEIVED AND GRANTS MApE 
During the fiseal year 1,329 proposals were 
considered by the eorporation, of which 224 
received favorable consideration. The total 
number of grants to individuals was larger than 
any previous year, although Mr. Keppel gives 
warning that “the corporation has no desire to 


THE EFFECT OF NYA EMPLOYMENT 
ON THE GRADES OF MEN AND 
WOMEN IN COLLEGE! 


STUDIES previously reported indicate that Fed- 
eral Emergeney Relief Administration and Na- 
tional Youth Administration employment results 
‘her rather than lower academic grade 
records. It was the purpose of this study to 
vestigate the same problem, using groups 
tched for intelligence, age, sex, college class 
nd curriculum. 

I’. C. Touton? studied the scholastie aptitude 
and achievement of FERA working students by 
comparing these two faetors with a random 
ampling of the remainder of the student body. 
With 268 in the SERA group and 499 in the 
non-SERA group, he found that the SERA 
group averaged slightly higher in the aptitude 
test and tended to make slightly better grades 
than did non-workers. M. E. Wagner* and 
others compared the grades of 64 freshmen and 

The writer is greatly indebted to Dr. Philip H. 
Du Bois, of the University of New Mexico, for sug- 
gestions and assistance. 

2Frank C. Touton, Schoo. AND Society, 42: 
“09-71, August 24, 1935. 

M. E. Wagner and Others, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
45: 24-6, January 2, 1937. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


release universities from the responsibility to 
provide reasonable research facilities for their 
members, nor to subsidize further the current 
manufacture of the Ph.D. degree.” 

Among the funds voted by the trustees dur- 
ing the year to institutions in the United States 
were endowment grants of $150,000 each to 
Radcliffe College and Barnard College; a grant 
of $250,000 to Columbia University for its 
School of Library Service; grants totalling 
$203,000 for the purchase and distribution of 
study material in the pictorial arts and in music; 
a grant of $98,300 to the Committee on Scien- 
tifie Aids to Learning of the National Research 
Council; appropriations aggregating $300,000 
to Princeton University, and grants of $50,000 
each to Phillips Academy, Andover, to the 
American City Planning Institute, to Brookings 
Institution, Rockford College and Antioch 
College. 





sophomore NYA workers with equated groups of 
non-workers. Apparently NYA workers could 
engage in other remunerative activity and still be 
included in this study. Grade averages in both 
studies were slightly in favor of the working 
groups. In both studies it was concluded that 
the nature of the employment probably ae- 
counted for the superior grades of known work- 
ing groups. 

E. G. Williamson* compared 94 freshman 
NYA workers with an equated group and found 
a slight difference in grades in favor of the work- 
ing students. He did not state if the subjects 
used for this problem were allowed to do other 
than NYA work. 

METHOD OF EQUATING 

From the NYA payrolls at the University of 
New Mexico for the semesters 1935-36(1), 1935 
36(2) and 1936—37(1) lists were made of. stu- 
dents who worked at least thirty hours per month 
for any semester. The first semester of each 
year included five months’ work and the seeond 
semester four months’ work. 

These three working groups were equated with 
three non-working groups on the following 

4E. G. Williamson, ScHOOL AND Society, 46: 
510-12, October 16, 1937 
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points: intelligence (percentile rank on the 
American Council on Edueation Psychological 
Examination used by the University of New 
Mexico for all new students), age, sex, class and 
curriculum. No NYA student was used in this 
study who was engaged in other employment. 
While it was not possible to equate the two 
groups to where they were mathematically exact, 
the matching was carefully done and the differ- 
ences were too small to effect the final results. 
The two groups averaged a little over twenty 
years of age and averaged over 60 for their 
percentile rank on the psychological examina- 
tion. 

The class load of the groups was not matched, 
as this makes another point for comparison be- 
tween working and non-working students. Hotz 
and Trice’ made a sthidy of the relation of an 
abnormally heavy weekly schedule to grade point 
averages and concluded that certain students 
could be allowed to carry heavier class loads 
without lowering their grade average. 

For statistical purposes the letter grades used 
at the University of New Mexico were given the 
following numerical values: A-6, B-5, C-4, D-3, 
I-2, X-2, F-1 and WF-1. 

With the three equated groups comparisons of 
class loads and grade averages were made and the 
critical ratios of the differences computed. 
These comparisons were made both for total 
groups and for groups of men and women 
separately. 


RESULTS 


For the first semester (1935-36) it was found 
that NYA-working men carried practically as 
heavy an academic load as non-working men and 
that the former made a higher grade average 
than the latter. NYA-working women earried 
fewer hours of class work and made a higher 
grade average than the comparable group of 
non-working women. This difference in grade 
averages was not statistically reliable, however. 

Second semester results for the same year 
showed NYA men workers with a heavier class 
schedule and NYA women with a lighter class 
schedule than non-workers. Both NYA groups 
tended to make better grade averages than non- 
working groups. Again the grade differences 
were statistically unreliable. 

5H. G. Hotz and J. A. Trice, ScHOOL AND 
Society, 39: 422-24, March 31, 1935. 


The third semester results were much the same 
as the first semester. The NYA men carried 
practically as many hours of class work ag nop. 
working men; NYA women carried a lighter 
class load than non-working women. The NYA 
group as a whole made a higher grade average 
than the non-working group, with NYA mep 
accounting for all the gain. 


SUMMARY 


For the three semesters studied NYA men 
averaged a 16.09 class hour schedule, non-work- 
ing men 16.07; NYA women averaged 15.45 class 
hours and non-working women 15.98 hours. 

The NYA workers as a group, for the three 
semesters studied, made a higher grade average 
than did the non-working group. The difference 
in grade averages, while slight, is probably a true 
difference greater than zero. The group differ- 
ence of 0.14 grade points was the most statis- 
tically reliable with a critical ratio of 3.35, 
The men with a difference of 0.30 grade points 
show a critical ratio of 3.12 and the women, with 
a difference of 0.03 grade points, show a critical 
ratio of only 0.46. 

Assuming that better grades are synonymous 
with better class work, men NYA workers seem 
better able than women to carry outside employ- 
ment and maintain an average class hour 
schedule with no lowering of grade standards. 

Van D. Cuark 


Santa Fr, NEw MExIco 
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Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago, 19387-1938. 535 pages. Illustrated. 
Board of Education, Chicago. 

BENNETT, WILMA. Occupations and Vocational 
Guidance; A Source List of Pamphlet Material. 
Third edition, revised. Pp. 160. H. W. Wilson. 

CENTER, STELLA S. and Max J. HerzBerG. Leisure 
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Graded and Classified. Pp. 147. Illustrated. 
National Council of Teachers of English, Chi- 
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History. Pp. xii+260. World Book Co. $2.40. 

LAWLER, THOMAS B. Seventy Years of Textbook 
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